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Alternating Current 
Bridge Measurements 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon State College 


A REVIEW OF fundamentals for making 


direct - current 


resistance measurements 


through the use of the Wheatstone bridge 


principle. 


Its application to alternating 


current circuits for measurement of self-in- 


ductance, mutual inductance, capacitance 


LTHOUGH there may be some 

A hesitancy in admitting it, it 

is true, nevertheless, that 
much of the progress made in tele- 
phony in past years has been through 
the time-honored method of trial and 
error, or just plain cut and try. This 
reflection on telephone people 
at all; probably no group has been 
so handicapped by the lack of ade- 
juate measuring equipment. 

Of course, the Wheatstone bridge 
has been available since before the 
origin of the telephone industry, and 
it has served many and varied pur- 
poses quite well. 


Is n¢ 


In its simplest form, however, only 
direct-current measurements are pos- 
sible, and it is at once recognized 
that the usefulness of such measure- 
ments is limited. For instance, an 
iron-cored coil does not have the 
Same effective resistance at voice fre- 


quencies as it offers to direct cur- 
rent. Thus, direct-current resistance 
measurements may prove misleading 
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when such a coil is used in voice-fre- 
quency alternating-current circuits. 

The principle of the simple Wheat- 
stone bridge can easily be extended 
to alternating-current circuits. It 
is the purpose of this article to show 
certain of these alternating-current 
applications. With an alternating- 
current bridge available, and with its 
application clearly understood, much 
guess work can be eliminated. 

The treatment requires from the 
outset certain derivations. These 
are quite simple, however, and the 
reader will find no difficulty with 
them if the wording is followed care- 
fully. 

Wheatstone Bridge Equations 

The circuit for the simple direct- 
current Wheatstone bridge is shown 
in Fig. 1. In such a bridge R, and 
R,, are usually considered the ratio 
arms, Rx, the standard resistor, and 
Rx the unknown to be measured. 
When the bridge is adjusted to bal- 
ance by varying R,, Rp, and Rg, then 
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Fig. |. Circuit for simple Wheatstone Bridge. 


no current flows through the indicat- 
ing galvanometer at the center of the 
bridge. It can, therefore, be said 
that I, equals I,, and I,, equals Ix. 

Now, if no current flows through 
the galvanometer, this means that 
there is no difference of voltage 
across it; that is, points 1 and 2 must 
be at the same potential. It must 
follow then that the voltage drop, 
1,R,, equals the voltage drop, 1,,R,, 
and that the drop, I,.Rx,, equals 1, Rx. 
If this were not true, then the points 
1-2 would not be at the same poten- 
tial, and the galvanometer would con- 
duct a current and would show a de- 
flection. 

When these relations are written 
as equations, then I,R, I,,R,, and 


I,/Ip = Rp/R,. Also, 1,.Ryg — IyRyx, 
and I,/Ix Rx/R,g. But as was 
shown, I, I, and I, Ix, and 


thus it can be written that I,/I, 

Rx/R,. The two resistance ratios 
are now expressed as the same cur- 
rent ratio, so the fundamental 
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Wheatstone bridge equation can now 
be written as 
Rp/R, = Rx/Rsg, or that 

Ry = RyRy Ry 


Alternating Current 
Bridge Relations 


The equations just derived were 
for the simple direct-current bridge, 
but these can easily be extended to 
alternating - current measurements. 
To do this a few simple steps rather 
than an elaborate proof will be given. 

In discussing Fig. 1, it was stated 
that R, and R, were often consid- 
ered as ratio arms. Let it now be 


assumed that they are the same 
value, say 1,000 ohms each, then 
equation 1 becomes Rx, R,. In 


other words, for this assumed condi- 
tion if a balance is to be obtained, 
then R, must be chosen equal to Rx. 
Whatever is in the unknown arm 
(from a direct-current standpoint) 
must be placed in the opposite arm if 
a balance is to be obtained. This 
theory can be extended to the alter- 
nating-current bridge. 

Such a bridge is shown in Fig. 2. 
The battery has been replaced by a 
buzzer, or better, a vacuum-tube 
oscillator, and a telephone receiver 
or a pair of headphones is used in- 
stead of the galvanometer. The ra- 
tio arms R, and R, are identical as 
before, but instead of a pure resist- 
ance in the unknown arm (to be 
measured), resistance Ry and _ in- 
ductance Ly now appear. 

Extending the theoretical conclu- 
sions of the preceding paragraph, for 
identical ratio arms R, and R,, the 
value of the standard inductance Ly 
must equal the inductance of the un- 
known Ly; and similarly, R, and Rx 
must be equal for a minimum tone 
to be heard in the headphones. 

In many instances the capacitance 
of condensers rather than the induc- 
tance of coils is to be measured. For 
these the same reasoning applies; if 
Cx is the value of the unknown con- 
denser, then Cy must be a condenser 
of equal capacitance for a balance to 
be obtained. 


Bridges With Unequal 
Ratio Arms 


Thus far only unity ratio arms 
have been considered, but such equal 
arms are usually the exception rather 
than the rule. It is apparent that 
with their use, widely variable stand- 
ards of inductance Lg, and capaci- 
tance C, would be necessary to meas- 
ure a variety of unknowns. It is 
with the use of unequal rather than 
equal ratio arms to extend the range 


of a bridge that explanation is 
needed. 
10 





To generalize the Wheatstone 
bridge for alternating-current meas- 
urements, let equation 1 be written 

Ry, Ry or Rx Rx Zx Zs 
(Ry + jXx)/(Rg + jX,).. (2) 

This notation will need a word of 
explanation for some readers. The 
letter j written before X, and Xx, 
merely means that the value it pre- 
cedes is at right angles to the re- 
sistance values Ry and Rg. It will 
be recalled that in alternating-cur- 
rent work, resistance and reactance 
values are at right angles as Fig. 3 
indicates, and that they must be so 


added to find the impedance Z. But 
for purposes of algebra, it is con- 


ventional to precede the reactances 
with the letter j, which means that 


BO“ 























Fig. 2. 


stone 


An adaptation of the simple Wheat- 
Bridge to the measurement of in- 
ductance. 


the reactance is at right angles. 
Mathematically, the symbol 
—1l. 

Perhaps before proceeding it also 
would be well to review certain other 
fundamentals. Thus, the reactance 
of a coil is X,, 27fL, where X, is 
in ohms when f is the frequency of 
the current through the coil in cycles 
per second, and L is the inductance 
of the coil in henrys. Similarly, 
the reactance of a condenser is 
eo 1/27fC, where X,. is in ohms 
when f is the frequency in cycles per 
second and C is the capacitance in 
farads. 

Another important fact is that in- 
ductive reactance and capacitive re- 
actance act oppositely in circuits. 
Thus, if equal amounts are connected 
in series, they will neutralize each 
other and produce resonance at some 
given frequency. 

teturning now to equation 2, this 
relation shows that (as was previ- 
ously demonstrated) for equal ratio 
arms the unknown and the standard 
must be identical. For unequal arms, 
the relation 


j \/—1, and j* 


Rp/Ra (Rx jJXx)/(Rg + jXs) 
holds. 
This relation as it stands is of 


little value, however, because resist- 
ance must be balanced by resistance, 
and reactance by a similar reactance 
placed in the opposite arm of the 
bridge. 


To obtain the useful 
this relation may be written 


eq i ations, 


Ry Ry + jXx 
—— ————— or 
R, Rg + jXs 
RyRy + RyjXs = RaRx + R,jXy. 


Separating the terms containing 
only pure resistance, and tho: 


> Con- 
taining only pure reactance (because 
as previously stated, only resistance 
can balance resistance, and only re- 
actance can balance reactance 
R,Rg R,Ry and 
Rx Ralea/Teg...:- 3) 
Also, RpjXs R,jXx and 
Xx RpXs/R,.---- 4) 


since the j values cancel. 

Equations 3 and 4 are the desired 
bridge equations, and equation 4 can 
be written in the more useful forms 


2rfLx Rp27fLy/R, or 
Ly ee 5) 
and 
1/27fCy — Ry(1/2efCy) /R, or 
Cx R,C,/Rp.-..«- 6 
Note that in these two equations 
the effect of the ratio arms is re- 


versed. 
The Measurement 
of Self-Inductance 


The equations applying to the al- 
ternating-current bridge of Fig. 2 
were derived in the preceding sec- 
tion; in this section their application 
will be considered. Before this is 
done, however, it will be well to 
briefly review certain _ electrical 
fundamentals applying to coils. 

The self-inductance of a coil is a 
fundamental property built into the 
coil when it is wound. The self-in- 
ductance causes an opposing voltage 
to be induced in the coil whenever a 
change is made in the current flow- 
ing through the coil. Self-inductance 
can be computed by the expression 

L No/108I....... 7) 
where L is in henrys, N is the num- 
ber of turns of wire and @ is the 
magnetic lines of force linking the 
coil and produced by a current of I 
amperes. Self-inductance is, there- 
fore, the flux linkage per unit cur- 
rent. 

When the coil is isolated from 
metallic objects and has an air core, 
the inductance is independent of the 
magnitude of the current. The 
measured resistance of an air-cored 
coil will be about the same as the 
direct-current resistance when meas- 
urements are made at voice fre- 
quencies. 

If the coil is close to metallic ob- 
jects or has a metallic core, then 
these relations do not hold. If the 
core is of iron or some other mag- 
netic material, the flux produced per 
unit current, and hence the _ in- 
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ductance, depends for a given coil on 
the -urrent magnitude, because of 
the magnetic saturation of the core. 
Also. the hysteresis and eddy-current 


losses in a coil with a core of mag- 
netic material will depend on the 
maguitude of the test current and 
upon its frequency. 


These losses take power from the 
of the test current, and they 


soul 

cause the effective or alternating- 
current resistance of such a coil to 
be different from its direct-current 
resistance. 

Returning now to Fig 2, the actual 
measurement of inductance will be 
discussed. The treatment will be 
limited to coils designed to carry 
only alternating current; the meas- 


urement of the inductance of coils 


carrying simultaneously direct and 
alternating current will be consid- 
ered in a later article to appear in 
TELEPHONY. 


If Ly and Rx represent the self- 
inductance and resistance of an air- 
cored coil, they can be measured a* 
indicated in Fig. 2. The standard 
inductance Lg can be fixed in valuc 
or can be a variable inductance. Its 
resistance must be known and must 
be added to Rg, of equation 3. 

The adjustment for balance (least 
tone in the headphones) is made by 
varying (either or all) Ry, Rp», Lg, 


and Ry. If a sharp balance is not 
obtained, it indicates that further 
adjustments are necessary. Equa- 


tions 3 and 5 should be used. 

If Ly and Rx represent the self-in- 
ductance and effective resistance of a 
coil with a magnetic core, then the 
same method is used. Since these 
values may vary with the magnitude 
and frequency of the test current, 
these should be chosen typical of the 
conditions of operation for the coil. 
Ordinarily such precautions are not 
necessary. In most telephone cir- 
cuits the current magnitude is quite 
small and thus, if an _ ordinary 
vacuum-tube oscillator of about 1,000 
cycles is used, the measured values 
will be reliable. This assumes that 
the output of the oscillator is of the 
same order of magnitude as the cur- 
rent under working conditions. 

The Measurement of 

Mutual Inductance 

In the preceding paragraphs a 
standard inductance was used for the 
measurement of inductance, but 
standard condensers also may be 
used; the term standard implying 
any suitable, calibrated condensers. 
These measurements are made with 
unity ratio arms. 

Thus in Fig. 2, instead of connect- 
ing a standard inductance at Lg, a 
Standard condenser, Cx, would be 
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connected in series with Lx, and the 
bridge would be balanced by varying 
R, and Cg. A balance is possible, be- 
cause, as mentioned in a preceding 
section, at any frequency a given 
value of capacitance will neutralize 
the reactance of a coil; and when this 
occurs, the circuit of the coil and 
condenser in series appears as if it 
were only pure resistance. For such 
a unity-ratio bridge, 
2rfLy 1/27fCS, and 

Lx h/ (SPT) lg. 20 ss (8) 

In this expression Ly will be in 
henrys when f is the frequency in 
cycles per second, and C is the capaci- 
tance in farads. 

The mutual inductance between 
two coils is the property which causes 
a voltage to be induced in one coil 
by a current change in the other. 
This can be readily measured on the 
bridge of Fig. 2 using a standard in- 




















Fig. 3. Resistance, R, and reactance, X, com- 
bine at right angles to give impedance, Z. 


ductance and unity ratio bridge 
arms. To do so, the two coils in 
series are connected in place of Lx 
and Rx. The series inductance of 
the two coils is measured with the 
coils aiding, and then with them op- 
posing. The mutual inductance will 
be one-fourth of the difference be- 
tween these two values. 

The aiding and opposing connec- 
tions should not prove confusing, 
since these are the only two possible 
series connections. When connected 
aiding (that is, so the magnetic flux- 
producing tendencies of the two coils 
add) the voltage generated between 
the two ends of the circuit (and 
hence the total series inductance L) 
is proportional to Lp, Le + 2M, 
where Lp» and Lg are the primary and 
secondary inductances, and M is the 
mutual inductance. 

When they are connected opposing, 
then the voltage (and the series in- 
ductance L’) is proportional to Lp 
L, — 2M. Subtracting this last re- 
lation from the first shows that 

4M L — L’ and that 
M (L—L’)/4 (9) 


It is also necessary to balance the 
resistance component to obtain a 
minimum tone, but ordinarily this 
value is not useful. 


These measurements are usually 
much more easily made than are in- 
ductance determinations, because, 
for most work the losses in condens- 
ers are so small as to be negligible. 
Thus, for most capacitance measure- 
ments R, and Ry do not appear in 
Fig. 2, the bridge consisting merely 
of the standard condenser C, instead 
of Lg, and the unknown condenser Cx 
instead of Ly. For a balance, ob- 
tained by varying either (or all) R,, 
Ry, or Cg, the capacitance of the un- 
known is given by equation 6. 

The Measurement 

of Capacitance 

In the capacitance measurements 
just explained a standard, or cali- 
brated, condenser was used, but it 
may be desired to use a standard in- 
ductance instead. This is done with 
equal ratio arms because it depends 
on producing resonance with the un- 
known just as was explained under 
the measurement of inductance. 

Thus in Fig. 2 the standard induc- 
tance and the unknown capacitance 
would be connected in series in the 
arm marked Lx, Rx, and only the re- 
sistor Rg would appear in the oppo- 
site arm. This resistor is necessary 
to balance the resistance of the 
standard inductance. To obtain a 
balance of the bridge the inductive 
and capactive reactances must be 
equal, or 

27fL, 1/2nfCx, and 
Cx 1/(2*f)*L,.... (10) 
when Lg is in henrys, Cy will be in 
farads. 
Conclusions 

It is surprising how wide a range 
of reliable measurements can be 
made with a small amount of equip- 
ment. Of course, the variable re- 
sistors or resistance boxes must be 
suitable for alternating-current use. 
Also, the more precise these are, the 
greater the degree of accuracy. This 
same statement applies to the stand- 
ards used. 

In many instances a stage or two 
of amplification between the bridge 
and the headphones may be advisa- 
ble; also, a tuned amplifier, or filters 
in the input, will be of value in re- 
ducing the effect of harmonics. In 
balancing the bridge, the observer 
must learn to concentrate on the 
fundamental and forget the har- 
monics he may hear. 

And in conclusion, the observer 
should not be discouraged with ap- 
parent failure and lack of reliability 
when first making extensive bridge 
measurements. Just as in any other 
work, experience in such measure- 
ments must go hand in hand with 
theoretical knowledge. 














Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


WIRE-TAPPING BILLS passed by House and Senate 
but died with the session. . .. Text of bill as finally 


passed by House gave power for heads of govern- 


ment agencies to authorize wire tapping, and com- 


ments as to the government bureaus which would 


have the wire-tapping authority. . . . Purposes for 
which wire tapping is used and the “certification” 
joker in the proposed bill. . .. Some phases of wire 
tapping in Washington discussed by FBI official 


T SEEMS strange that just at a 
time when such effort was being 
made at Albany, N. Y., to put 

the new state constitution a 
plank outlawing court use of evi- 
dence obtained by wire tapping, a 
powerful drive was under way here 
in Washington to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 so as to get 
around a U. S. Supreme Court decis- 
ion which already outlaws such evi- 
dence in the Federal courts. 

Stranger still, perhaps, is the fact 
that in New York state the advo- 
cates of an anti-wire tapping section 
for the state constitution are the 
Democrats, as against openly parti 
San opposition by the Republicans. 
At Washington, it was the adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress who 
tried to put the wire-tapping bill 
through Congress, while Republican 
members such as_ Representative 
Ham Fish of New York derided the 
bill as an attempt to authorize offi- 
cial snooping by New Deal bureau- 
crats. 

The Republican defense against 
this wire-tapping bill at Washington 
was, aS most readers already know, 
saved by the gong. The bill had 
passed both houses and only needed 
the formal acceptance of a confer- 
ence report to settle a couple of mi- 
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into 


nor points between the two cham- 
bers. But even so slight a delay 
can be fatal when the session draws 
to its close. And it proved fatal in 
this case. The conference report be- 
came snarled in the log jam of last- 
minute legislation and the bill died 
with the session. 

But we may expect that the bill 
will be reintroduced at the next ses- 
sion. And since telephone men have 
a real interest in this legislation, it 
might be of some service to repro- 
duce here the text of the bill as it 
finally passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, approved June 19, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1064; U. S. C., 1934 ed.., 
title 47, sees. 151 and the following), as 
amended, is hereby further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
section: 

“SEC. 610. Any person who uses 
any of the communication facilities enu- 
merated in this act in committing, or in 
attempting to commit, a felony as de- 
fined by section 335 of the Criminal 
Code of the United States, as amended 
(U.S. C., title 18, see. 541), shall upon 
conviction thereof, be punished for such 
use by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment, of not more than two 
years, or both.” 

SEC. 2. Section 605 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is hereby amended 
by changing the period at the end there- 


of to a colon and adding thereafter the 
following: “Provided further, That if 
the head of any executive department or 
independent establishment of the United 
States reasonably believes that a viola- 


‘tion of any criminal law of the United 


States, the enforcement of which is un- 
der his supervision, may have occurred, 
may be occurring, or may be about to 
occur, through a gang, confederacy, or 
group of two or more persons, and he 
makes certification accordingly, the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply 
to the investigation, detection, or pre- 
vention of such violation, or of any vi- 
olation of any criminal law of the Unit- 
ed States discovered in the course of 
such investigation, detection, or preven- 
tion; a copy of such certificate, under 
the seal of the department or establish- 
ment concerned, shall be prima facie 
evidence of the existence of the condi- 
tions making this section inapplicable; 
and any evidence of a violation of any 
criminal law of the United States ob- 
tained under the authority of this pro- 
viso may be used against any person in 
aid of any prosecution for such viola- 
tion.” 


The House committee added the 
following amendment to the forego- 
ing (which was, of course, included 
in the House approval) : 


Page 2, line 23, after the word “‘vio- 
lation,” insert the following: “Any off- 
cer or agent or other person who inter- 
cepts any communication by radio, or 
wire without having first secured from 
the head of his department or establish- 
ment, authority so to do, as herein pre- 
scribed, or any officer, agent, or other 
person who uses or divulges the con- 
tents of any intercepted communication 
otherwise than as herein prescribed, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for a term of not 
more than two years, or both.” 


tepresentative Fish and _ other 
members of the lower house wanted 
to know just how extensive would 
be this proposed power for the heads 
of government agencies to authorize 
wire tapping. The following excerpt 
from the Congressional Record for 
June 15 brings out this angle: 


Mr. Fish: “This is so fundamental 
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and so important that I should like to 
know bow extensive it Is. If this ap- 
plies just to Edgar Hoover’s investigat- 
ing buieau, that might be one thing. 
This practice may be necessary in kid- 
naping and other cases. However, if 
this practice is going to be extended all 
over the government and the executive 
departments or anyone else allowed to 
use wire tapping for any purposes they 
desire, then I shall be opposed to the 
proposition. I should like a clear ex- 
planation of this matter. . 


Mr. Lea (California): “I have not 


the te of the bill in my hand, but I 
believe if the gentleman will refer to 
the text he will find it applies to the de- 
partments of the government charged 
with responsibility of enforcement 
of the |aw, and to them only.” 

Mr. O'Connor (New York) : “These de- 
partments all enforce their own laws. 


The WPA has an investigating bureau.” 
Mr. Fish: “Mr. Ickes has a very fa- 


mous, or infamous, investigating bu- 
reau.”’ 

Mr. Lea: “They are not included. 
This applies only to the agencies 
charged with enforcement of the law. 
The investigating agencies are not in- 
cluded.” 


Mr. Fish: “There seems to be a little 
dispute as to whether this applies to in- 
vestigating bureaus or just those which 
have power to enforce the law. May I 
ask the gentleman if this would apply 
to Mr. Ickes’ investigation of Members 
of Congress?” 

Mr. Quinn (Pennsylvania): “No; it 
would not apply to that at all.” 

Mr. Fish: “Only to police officers?” 

Mr. Quinn: “Exactly; who are en- 
in enforcement of the law.” 


gaged 


Now there are a number of inter- 
ested people who are not so cock- 
sure as Representatives Lea and 
Quinn that the wire-tapping privi- 
lege would be strictly confined to the 
regular policing agencies of the Fed- 
eral government. For that matter, 
few would object to the measure if it 
were certain that only the G-men, or 
customs’ men, coast guardsmen, or 
other Federal policing agencies en- 
gaged in tracking down kidnapers, 
gangsters, smugglers, and the like, 
would be helped in the performance 
f their valuable work. 


Ol 
B UT WHEN you put into a Fed- 
eral statute a phrase like “crim- 
inal law” and give wire-tapping 
authority to anybody whose duty it 
is to supervise the “enforcement” of 
that law, you open the door to a host 
of debatable questions. 

Truth of the matter is that almost 
any Federal law is a “criminal law” 
in some of its provisions. Secretary 
Ickes, to take the example raised in 
the House debate, has the duty of 
Supervising the enforcement of vari- 
ous laws relative to three important 
Federal bureaus, the Forestry Serv- 
ice, the General Land Office, and the 
Publie Works Administration (he 
has plenty of other duties besides). 

Now if you wanted to take the 
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trouble to read through the laws re- 
lating to these three agencies, you 
would find that all contain penal pro- 
visions, the violation of which would 
be a crime punishable by heavy fines 
and imprisonment. 

Any setting of forest fires or il- 
legal killing of game would offend 
Forestry regulations. Any attempt 
to obtain rights to public lands by 
fraudulent applications would violate 
Homestead Acts. Falsifying appli- 
cations to obtain PWA loan-grants 
would also offend a specific statutory 
provision. 

The four Federal regulatory com- 
missions all operate under laws 
which have penal provisions for cer- 
tain violations of such laws: the In- 
terstate Commerce Act (ICC); the 
Federal Communications Act (FCC) ; 
the Federal Power Act (FPC); and 
the Holding Company Act (SEC). 

Since, therefore, it is the duty of 
these commissions to supervise the 
enforcement of these acts, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Why couldn’t 
the FPC or SEC authorize the tap- 
ping of telephone lines of various 
utility executives suspected of violat- 
ing their respective regulatory laws? 
Or, to bring the problem right home 
to the telephone companies them- 
selves, why couldn’t the FCC even 
tap the lines of telephone executives 
(of all people) for suspected viola- 
tion of the Communications Act 
suming, of course, the enactment of 
the wire-tapping bill as set forth in 
the foregoing) ? 


{(as- 


O IT WOULD seem that if the 
iJ telephone companies want to 
avoid the embarrassment and pos- 


sible danger to their public relations 
that would result from indiscrimi- 
nate bureaucratic snooping by every 
Federal Tom, Dick and Harry, who 
happens to suspect a violation of 
some law he is supposed to enforce, 
it would be well worth while to make 
a determined effort to insure the re- 
striction of any future wire-tapping 
bill to the usual police authorities. 

There are Edgar Hoover’s G-men, 
of course, the Treasury’s customs 
officials, and Coast Guard, and pos- 
sibly the tax collectors. In any event, 
if those who are determined to au- 
thorize wire tapping are sincere in 
their professed desire to help only 
the ordinary policing agencies to get 
evidence, there should be no objec- 
tion to naming names so there would 
be no doubt about the parties af- 
fected. 

Indeed, there is much to be said 
for the view taken by the U. S. 
Supreme Court that wire tapping is 
a “dirty business” and that evidence 


based upon it ought to be excluded 
from the Federal courts as a matter 
of principle. 

Granted that the prohibition 
against the use of such evidence 
hampers the police, granted that the 
police would be able to convict with 
more ease despicable criminals of 
the type entitled to no honest citi- 
zen’s sympathy—there still remains 
the debatable proposition that it 
might be better for scores of crimi- 
nals to go unconvicted than that the 
private affairs of the entire nation 
be exposed to unwarranted search 
and seizure through obviously prob- 
able abuses of official wire-tapping 
authority. 

Naturally, it is easier for the po- 
lice to get convictions if wire-tap- 
ping evidence is made legal. Using 
the same reasoning, it would be still 
easier to get convictions if the tor- 
turing of prisoners were made legal 
as it used to be years ago in Eng- 
land and other European countries. 

Of course, the mere fact that evi- 
dence obtained by wire tapping may 
not be used in the courts does not 
mean that wire tapping does not go 
on. As a practical matter, police 
will tap wires no matter what the 
laws say—they always have, and 
they always will. Every executive 
of a telephone company operating in 
a community of any size at all knows 
that this is true and there is very 
little the telephone companies can 
do about it. 


OLICE TAP telephone wires not 

primarily to use the evidence 
per se in the court rooms, but most- 
ly to obtain information which will 
lead to more conclusive evidence. 
And to show how curious these gov- 
ernment officials can be, there is a 
certain amount of wire tapping go- 
ing on right here in Washington 
that has nothing to do with regular 
police work. 

Most readers of this department 
will recall the incident of some 
months ago when a high New Deal 
official accused another of tapping 
the former’s telephone wires and 
some days later the wires of the sec- 
ond high official were found to be 
tapped. That situation (uncovered 
in the course of an inspection by the 
telephone company) was so childish 
as to afford high amusement through 
the land. 

sut it isn’t amusing to a telephone 
company which (through no wish of 
its own to be mixed up in such “dir- 
ty business”) gets caught in the 
middle, so to speak. Consider the 
delicate situation in which a tele- 
phone company is placed when a 
high-up government big shot asks 
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“cooperation” in snooping on the af- 
fairs of another official. 

From the telephone executive’s 
point of view, therefore, the princi- 
pal question involved in the proposed 
wire-tapping statute is whether the 
doubtful advantage of placing the 
responsibility for the wire tapping 
directly on the official who ordered it 
(thereby getting the telephone com- 
pany “out from under” to some ex- 
tent) is more than offset by the 
probable result of increased use of 
wire tapping by government heads. 


T MUST be admitted that not- 

withstanding the sop to the crit- 
ics of wire tapping in the form of 
stiff fines and imprisonment for 
abuse of the wire-tapping authority, 
the safeguards in the proposed law 
are not very satisfactory. 

What practical difference does it 
make how much of a fine and impris- 
onment the statute slaps on illegal 
wire tapping? Every experienced 
telephone man knows that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to catch a wire 
tapper red-handed at his work; and 
even in those rare cases where the 
tappers have been caught, it has 
been next to impossible to secure a 
conviction. In the case of a govern- 
ment employe, it would be just about 
impossible to get a conviction. 

And would those stern proposals 


against unauthorized use of wire 
tapping prevent naturally-snooping 
government men from “blind 


angling,” as they call the practice of 
tapping in at random like a neighbor- 
hood busybody? There is no reason 
to believe that government men 
would be more restrained and high- 
minded in their exercise of official 
authority than the police of the av- 
erage big city, who frequently tap 
telephone lines on mere suspicion 
and if nothing turns up, nobody 
ever knows about it. 


ND THIS brings up the “certi- 
fication” joker in the proposed 
bill. Notice that the bill does not 
require the certification to be made 
before the tapping. Nor does the bill 
require the department head to file 
the certification with any independ- 
ent recorder of documents. There 
is nothing, therefore, to prevent a 
department head from telling his 
men to go ahead and tap lines any- 
where they please. If in the process 
desired evidence turns up, the offi- 
cial can then make out his “certifi- 
cate.’”’ And what’s more, he can keep 
it in his own office until the time 
comes for qualifying the evidence in 
a court of law. 
This loose practice is something 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, July 6 and 7. 

Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 











like police searching and seizing per- 
sonal effects and thereafter obtain- 
ing a search warrant so as to legal- 
ize any evidence that happened to 
turn up. Of course, making police 
officials file wire-tapping “certifi- 
cates” (before wires are tapped) as 
public documents would be the same 
as putting suspected criminals on no- 
tice; but certainly there could be 
found some way of recording such 
documents ex parte besides allowing 
full control over them to remain 
with the official who makes them out. 

This is not to suggest that unoffi- 
cial wire tapping is rampant in 
Washington. More often than not 
the rumors about it spring from neu- 
rotic officials who are, to use the 
trade slang “tap goofy.” They are 
positive that every buzz or click on 
their line means that somebody is 
tapping their wires. In nearly all 
instances they are in error. 


HAT IS MORE important 

from the Washington angle 
than wire tapping itself is the pre- 
vention against it. Your’ corre- 
spondent made some original in- 
quiries about this last week after 
reading in the June i8 issue of The 
New Yorker about the diabolically 
clever devices used by the modern 
skilled wire tapper (such as the pow- 
erful inductive coil which attracts 
conversation from a nearby wire 
without even touching it; the “dial 
detector” for recording telephone 
numbers from mere dial clicks; and 


the tiny “mike” or “bug” concealed 
inside of a previously rigged tele. 
phone which transmits conversation 
occurring in a room even when the 
telephone is not in use). 

The local telephone company, fol- 
lowing the usual Bell practice. does 
all it can to protect its subscribers 
from the annoyance of surreptitious 
“visitors” on their lines. Thus, jf 
any subscriber, no matter wiio he 
may be, complains of suspected wire 
tapping, and there is any reason at 
all to indicate that the complaint 
may have some basis, the company 
will make proper tests and _ inspec- 
tions. 

If foreign objects are found on the 
subscriber’s line, the company re- 
moves them. It doesn’t matter who 
put them there, off they go. If the 
company’s inspector finds no actual 
intercepting equipment in use, but 
discovers any reason to believe that 
such equipment has been employed 
it will make further inspections of 
the line at subsequent intervals. But 
this is still not enough for highly 
important government lines. And it 
has been found necessary for certain 
Federal agencies to take additional 
steps to safeguard the secrecy of 
government communications via tele- 
phone. 

Take the White House, for ex- 
ample. The offices of President Roose- 
velt and every one of his secretaries 
and subsecretaries are carefully in- 
spected every so often by the U. S. 
Secret Service men. It’s hard to 
imagine anybody getting into the 
White House at all without proper 
reason, let alone planting a “bug” 
in the President’s telephone or tap- 
ping in on the White House cable 
box. Just the same, the rooms, the 
walls, the halls and the cables are all 
gone over every so often to insure 
that there has been no monkey busi- 
ness. 

This rigorous scrutiny by the U. 
S. Secret Service is carried out as 
far as the street, where the respon- 
sibility must be taken over by the 
telephone company. For mechanical 
reasons, the President’s line is as 
safe, once it reaches the street cables, 
as a penny thrown in the mid-Atlan- 
tic. (Imagine a wire tapper digging 
a hole in Pennsylvania Avenue with- 
out attracting attention, even if he 
knew what to do after he reached 
the conduit!) 

For technical reasons which only 
telephone people can fully appreci- 
ate, the possibility of a foreign spy 
(or one of domestic variety) tapping 
in at the central exchange office in 
Washington is too remote to worry 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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REA Favored 
in Minnesota Court Case 


DISTRICT COURT RULED the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission has no authority, under state 
laws, to require REA cooperative to pay a telephone 
company any sum to be used in metallicizing its 
grounded lines rendered useless by inductive inter- 


ference from paralleling power lines. 


Commission's 


order and decision in the complaint of Lismore Coop- 
erative Telephone Co. against Nobles Cooperative 
Electric (REA Project No. 66) vacated and set aside 


HE MINNESOTA Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission does 

not have jurisdiction, under 
Chapter 152 of Laws of Minnesota 
for the year 1925, to fix and deter- 
mine any sum as compensation to be 
paid by the Nobles Cooperative Elec- 
tric to the Lismore Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co., for the purpose of defray- 
ing in whole or in part the expense 
necessarily incurred or to be incurred 
by the telephone company in metalli- 
cizing its single-wire grounded lines 
or otherwise to so condition them as 
to give effective telephone service 
after the construction and operation 
of the electric power lines of the 
Nobles Cooperative. 

Thus ruled District Court Judge 
A. B. Gislasen of the 13th Judicial 
district of Minnesota, June 20, in 
deciding an appeal by the Nobles Co- 
operative Electric (project No. 66 of 
the REA), Worthington, from the 
December 21, 1937, order and deci- 
sion of the Minnesota commission in 
the complaint of the Lismore Coopera- 
tive Telephone Co. against the REA 
cooperative, and upon the court’s 
certiorari to the commission to re- 
view the same order and decision. 
The commission’s order and de- 
cision was vacated and set aside. 
The court’s judgment was stayed for 
40 days. 

This controversy was originally 
initiated upon the verified complaint 
of the telephone company filed with 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, purporting to proceed 
pursuant to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 152 of the Laws of Minnesota for 
the year 1925, which said law is also 
referred to as Section 4718-1 and 2, 
Mason’s Minnesota Statutes ‘for the 
year 1927. 
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In its complaint, the telephone 
company represented that it is a co- 
operative Minnesota corporation hav- 
ing its principal office at Lismore in 
Nobles County, Minn., and _ that 
it maintains certain rural lines ra- 
diating therefrom, which have been 
operated for many years; that in cer- 
tain cases where the power lines 
would parallel or would be in close 
proximity to the existing lines of 
the telephone company, they would 
seriously interfere with the opera- 
tion of the telephone company, which 
is equipped with single-wire 
grounded lines. 


Telephone Company Set 
Forth Causes for Damage 

This interference, it was stated, 
would render the telephone com- 
pany’s lines less effective and to some 
extent non-commercial; that as a re- 
sult of this interference, the tele- 
phone company will have to expend 
substantial sums of money to so 
change its construction as to render 
its lines serviceable in the future; 
that the proposed lines of the power 
company will parallel the lines of the 
telephone company approximately 15 
miles. 

The telephone company asked that 
the commission determine what dam- 
age it is entitled to and, in effect, 
petitioned that the commission order 
the payment by the power company 
tc the telephone company of such 
sum as may be determined by the 
commission. 

The commission made its findings 
and decision dated and filed Decem- 
ber 21, 1937 (TELEPHONY of Jan- 
uary 1, 1938). In effect it ordered and 
directed that the power company pay 
to the telephone company the rea- 


sonable value of the material neces- 
sary to metallicize the telephone 
lines to eliminate inductive interfer- 
ence, which sum was found by the 
commission’s decision to be $610.50. 

The decision further ordered that 
the power company pay the money 
before energizing its lines in the ter- 
ritory involved. The telephone com- 
pany was ordered to install the nec- 
essary materials in order to eliminate 
inductive interference which would 
be caused by the construction and 
operation of the power lines. 

In his decision Judge Gislasen 
stated that from the undisputed evi- 
dence, stipulations, admission made 
upon the hearings and in the briefs, 
as well as upon oral argument, “‘it 
fairly appears that the power com- 
pany is using modern up-to-date 
equipment approved by the best en- 
gineering methods, and has not been 
guilty of negligence in respect to the 
type of material used and the method 
of construction employed; that the 
power company has not failed to util- 
ize all reasonable means to construct 
its lines so as to interfere as little as 
possible with the lines of the tele- 
phone company.” 

“It also appears,” the decision con- 
tinues, “that any type of construc- 
tion necessarily employed for the 
carrying of high voltage electrical 
currents required for rural electrifi- 
cation would cause electrical] disturb- 
ance to the lines of the telephone 
company so long as it maintains 
single-wire grounded-line construc- 
tion; that it will ultimately become 
necessary for the telephone company 
to metallicize its lines so as to super- 
sede the type of construction that 
has been used for many years. 

“That in the construction of a new 
telephone line in any territory that 
is well settled and where existing 
electrical power lines are in opera- 
tion, telephone companies necessarily 
construct their lines at their own ex- 
pense so as to avoid or minimize the 
interference which results from the 
presence of power line construction 
paralleling or in close proximity to 
single-wire grounded telephone 
lines.” 

In a memorandum which is made 
a part of the decision Judge Gislasen 
amplified his decision as follows: 

“The respondent is a cooperative 
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association about to enter the utility 
field and as such is under the juris- 
diction of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission the same as 
telephone companies and other pub- 
lic utilities. 195-336. 


Right of Prior 
Occupancy of Highways 


It is seriously urged that the tele- 
phone company in this case, having 
maintained and operated its tele- 
phone line for many years in its pres- 
ent location, and being a prior occu- 
pant of the highway, has the supe- 
rior right and is entitled to damages 
for electrical interference caused by 
the high powered line of the respond- 
ent, a subsequent occupant of the 
highway. 

It seems to be well settled that tele- 
phone companies though first in the 
highway cannot claim any superior 
rights over street railways for the 
reason that highways are primarily 
intended to be used for travel, and 
street railways — being primarily 
used fcr travel while telephones are 
not, although the use of telephones 
lessens travel upon the highways— 
are, therefore, given the same right 
in the highways as telephone com- 
panies even though the telephone 
companies are there first in point of 
time. 

Where no such primary use of the 
highways is involved the authorities 
are somewhat in conflict. It is con- 
ceded in the present case, as I un- 
derstand it, that there is no claim 
made that the respondent is guilty 
of any negligence, trespass or mal- 
ice; and it is not claimed that there 
is any physical or structural inter- 
ference, and it is admitted that there 
is no unreasonable or unnecessary in- 
terference by reason of construction, 
and that the only interference is that 
ot unavoidable electromagnetic in- 
duction. There is no claim of con- 
ductive interference. 

3oth parties are operating under 
a legislative grant of power. The 
weight of authorities seems to hold 
that the rule—imposing liability for 
damages naturally arising out of an 
extraordinary use of property—does 
not apply to cases of inductive inter- 
ference, where both parties have ap- 
plied their properties to extraordi- 
nary use as the parties have done 
in the present case, and this rule is 
applied irrespective of priority of oc- 
cupancy where the interference is 
reasonably unavoidable. 

In Phillippay v. Pac. Power & 
Light Co., 23 A.L.R. 1251, it is 
stated: ‘In this case the use of elec- 
tricity is common to both parties, 
and both are acting under legislative 
sanction. In such cases it seems to 
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be the consensus of opinion, both in 
England and in this country, that 
where one is acting under legislative 
authority, and within the right thus 
given, and reasonably within the ex- 
ercise thereof, using due care and 
caution regarding the rights of his 
neighbor, any inconvenience or inci- 
dental damage that may arise, in the 
absence of any negligence, from the 
reasonable use of his own property 
will be regarded as within the rule 
or damnum absque injuria.’ See 23 
A.L.R. 1257; 38 A.L.R. 3738; 56 
A.L.R. 414; 220 Pac. 425; 260 Pac. 
1101; 70 N.E. 866; 20 C.J. 313; 12 
M.L.R. 414; 89 M. 495; 176 N.W. 
143; 29 S.W. 329. 

Where there is physical or struc- 
tural interference, the prior occupant 
or licensee will, of course, be pro- 
tected. Such was the situation in 89 
M. 495. There the defendant’s wires 
“ame in actual contact with plain- 
tiff’s poles if not its wires. I do not 
think that case goes any farther than 
to hold that the prior occupant will 
be protected where there is actual 
physical interference. Nothing is 
said about inductive interference, so 
the question here presented is one of 
first impression in this state. 

This rule of non-liability may be 
changed or modified by statute and 
applies only where there is no statute 
creating a liability. In Minnesota 
there is a statute, Chapter 152, Laws 
of 1925, entitled ‘An Act to empower 
the Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion to regulate the construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of telephone 
lines and the lines of other public 
utilities where the same parallel or 
cross each other, or railroad rights 
ot way.’ 

This law provides that ‘the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission 
shall . . . determine and promulgate 
reasonable regulations covering the 
maintenance and operation and also 
the nature, location and character of 
the construction to be used . . . where 
electric wires of any kind cross, or 
more or less parallel the lines of 

. and other public utility, and, to 
this end, shall formulate and from 
time to time issue general regula- 
tions covering such class of construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of 
such ... parallel . . . and the com- 
mission upon the complaint of any 
person ... claiming to be injuriously 
affected shall, after a hearing, 
make such order and prescribe such 
terms and conditions for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
of the lines in question as may be 
just and reasonable.’ 

The respondent contends that chap- 
ter 152 constitutes an unlawful dele- 
gation of judicial power to the com- 


mission if it be construed as ap- 
thorizing the commission to assess 
damages against the later occupant 
of the highway. The supreme court 
of this state has never had occasion 
to construe this law. 

Investing the commission with the 
power to assess damages is clearly 
a grant of quasi judicial power. Most 
if not all other duties of the commis- 
sion are administrative and legisla- 
tive in character. The work of the 
commission in directing and regulat- 
ing the construction and repair of 
the telephone line in question is 
largely administrative, and the fixing 
of the damages would be only quasi 
judicial in character. 

While such proceedings would not 
give to the courts the right of a trial 
de novo, they are subject to review 
by the courts. The courts would have 
the power to determine the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the 
assessment made; that is, to 
firm or annul the assessment. 

Greater quasi judicial powers have 
been given to other boards, such as 
industrial commissions, 
tax commissions, and commissioners 
in eminent domain proceedings. Such 
a power, where the courts have the 
right to review, in my opinion, would 
not offend the constitutional provi- 
sion. I believe that 177 M. 146 is 
determinative of this question. See 
also 141 M. 124; 1389 M. 32; 125 M. 
194; 39 M. 142 N.W. 471; 19 
M.L.R. p. 

But does Chapter 152 Laws of 1925 
confer upon the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission the right to assess 
damages, assuming that such power 
may be conferred? 


con- 


assessors, 


65; 
292. 


Analysis of Minnesota 
Law Regarding Damages 

In considering this question we as- 
sume at the outset that in the ab- 
sence of a statute there is no liabil- 
ity, in the absence of negligence and 
unnecessary interference, for induc- 
tive interference. It is very patent, 
both from the title and body of this 
law that the commission shall regu- 
late the physical and structural con- 
struction, operation and maintenance 
of both telephone and electrical power 
lines where they cross or parallel 
each other. 

The law says it shall ‘determine 
and promulgate reasonable regula- 
tions covering maintenance and op- 
eration and also the nature, location 
and character of the construction to 
be used.’ Its powers in that respect 
relate solely to the future. It also 
provides that the commission shall 
‘make such order and prescribe such 
terms and conditions for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
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ssion damages, it 
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ioted. But this section of the 
seems to deal with the physi- 
ture and equipment, and the 
of construction, maintenance, 
n and operation of the lines. 
ion 2 of the law is not helpful 
telephone company. This re- 
» the enforcement of the law 
and gives to the commission the 
pewer to ‘cause the removal or re- 
censtruction of such telephone 
power or other wires of any kind 
ng or paralleling such other 
ind not in accordance with the 
rules and regulations issued 
by the commission.’ 

The power given in section 2 is 
limited to causing the removal or re- 
ecnstruction of the lines. That is the 
only power given by this section to 
the commission to enforce the pro- 
visions of section one. 


to assess 


cross 
lines 
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The cardinal object of this statute 
appears to be to give to the commis- 
sion certain regulatory powers over 
telephone lines and other public utili- 
ties, with respect to physical and 
structural conflicts, and does not 
seem to contemplate adjustment of 
damages for electrical interference as 
distinguished from physical and 
structural interference; and to that 
end the commission is required to de- 
termine and promulgate reasonable 
regulations covering the mainte- 
nance, operation and also the nature, 
location and character of the con- 
struction to be used. 

Pursuant to this requirement the 
cemmission has adopted certain rules 
and regulations with respect to its 
supervision, but it does not appear 
that it has ever adopted any rules 
or regulations with respect to the 
matter of damages. None has been 
called to the court’s attention. 

It cannot be seriously claimed that 
this law expressly confers any au- 
thority upon the commission to as- 
sess any damages against one utility 
in favor of another. The commission 
is an administrative board having 
certain legislative powers. If the 
commission has any power to assess 
damages, it must derive its authority 
from this statute, which does not ex- 
pressly give any such power. 

I can find no provision in this law 
which gives to the commission the 
power to determine and adjudicate 
the matter of damages arising out of 
the construction of the electric line. 
In my opinion that is a judicial 
power which has not been conferred 
upon the commission. 
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The law in question confers upon 
the commission certain specific pow- 
ers. It being primarily an adminis- 
trative body, its authority should 
clearly appear, before it is clothed 
with quasi judicial powers. Without 
the statute, the power does not exist. 
It should not be read into the statute 
by implication. Powers specifically 


ccnferred cannot be extended by im- 
plication. 
In the 
equity is 
question 
farmers 


59 C.J. 973. 

final analysis, as far as 
concerned, this becomes a 
as to whether or not the 
interested in the electric 


company, who receive no_ benefits 
from the improvements to be in- 
stalled by the telephone company, or 
the farmers owning the telephone 
company should pay for modernizing 
the telephone line. 

Most telephone lines now being 
constructed are fully metallicized. 
That is considered good business. Un- 
der the circumstances the telephone 
company should pay for the improve- 
ment, and there seems to be no good 
reason for reading into the law a 
power which is not expressly con- 
ferred.” 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II. 


CONDITIONS under 
which it is proper to ring 
a nearby telephone. 
Traffic series No. 333 


cept in case of an emergency, 

is fast becoming an obsolete 
practice. Many telephone subscrib- 
ers object to acting as messenger 
for people who do not have a tele- 
phone and so it is not uncommon to 
receive a request from a subscriber 
not to ring his telephone when a call 
is received for someone who lives 
nearby. 

This week someone has submitted 
the question: “If a subscriber asks us 
to ring a nearby and call someone 
who has no telephone, what should 
the operator do?” The answer is: 
“If you have been instructed not to 
ring nearby telephones, say, ‘I am 
sorry, we do not ring nearby tele- 
phones’.” 

In some cases a long distance op- 
erator at a distant point may re- 
quest an operator to ring a nearby 
telephone. It is assumed that this 
request is made in compliance with a 
request received from the calling 
party or in connection with the com- 
pletion of an emergency call. 

In this case, when the called sta- 
tion is reached, the operator at the 
originating office will announce the 
call, saying, for example: “This is 
the Taylorville operator. Mr. Jones in 
Taylorville is trying to reach Mr. 
Hill at 218 Main Street and asks 
whether it would be possible for you 
to send for him?” This phrase im- 
plies that the request to ring the 
called party’s telephone for the pur- 


R cent in nearby telephones, ex- 


pose of calling someone nearby origi- 
nated with the calling party and not 
with the operator. 

The average person will not obiect 
to calling a friend or neighbor to the 
telephone in case of emergency or for 
a very important call but they usual- 
ly do object to having people make a 
practice of using their telephone or 
to expect them to act as a messenger 
in calling them to the telephone. Some 
people are very inconsiderate in this 
respect and do not hesitate to give 
out their neighbor’s telephone num- 
ber to their friends, requesting them 
to call that number when they wish 
to talk to them. 

Generally speaking, telephone com- 
panies do not encourage the practice 
of ringing nearby telephones as this 
is unfair to the subscriber who is 
paying for the service. It also has 
a tendency to discourage the non- 
subscriber in having a telephone in- 
stalled. 

As under all other traffic condi- 
tions, there will always be times 
when the operator will be called upon 
to use her judgment in the matter of 
ringing a nearby telephone. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Which is correct: “Ring again,” 

or “I'll ring them again?” 

How long may an operator hold 
a toll line for a call? 

If a subscriber asks us to ring a 
nearby and call someone to that 
telephone who has no telephone, 
what should the operator do? 
Would more attempts to complete 
calls being held be helpful in com- 
pleting delayed calls? 

Is it necessary to request the call- 
ing party to hold the line on a 
long distance call? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are given on page 25. 
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When you purchase supplies from 
Automatic Electric, you are aware 
mainly of results—such as fast delivery, 
accuracy in filling your order, careful 
packing, uniform high quality and low 
prices. 

What you can't see is the back- 
ground of experience and organization 
that makes such service possible. The 
years spent in building up personnel 
specially trained and experienced in the 
supply business — perfecting routines 
for automatically maintaining ample 
stocks of supplies in every size and type 
—watching market trends, to save you 


money by carefully timed purchases of 











materials in volume lots. Nor do you 
see our research laboratory in opera- 
tion, where we subject every product 
we handle to exacting tests before 
finally accepting it for distribution to 
our customers. 

Yet these "behind the scenes" activ- 
ities are highly important to every pur- 
chaser of telephone supplies. They 
insure consistent and continued high 
quality in every supply item you order 
from Automatic Electric and constitute 
an important reason for the steadily 
increasing number of names on our list 
of satisfied customers. Are you one 
of them? 


AUTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LIMITED 





Here and There in the Field 


Company Buys Properties, 


Starts Improvements 

The Magnolia Telephone Co. of Jack- 
son, Miss., on June 1 acquired the prop- 
erties in the state operated by the Mis- 
Utilities Co. There are 
18 exchanges and 80 miles of toll pole 
lines in the new system, which plans to 
spend about $35,000 to bring the prop- 


sissippi State 


erty up to standard, including copper 
metallic toll lines. 

The new company has assets of $57 
544.49, including $5,500 in paid in cor- 


porate surplus. All of its capital stock 
is owned locally. 

The Magnolia company is controlled 
by Lon J. Darley, who has had about 
20 years’ telephone experience in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama and Mis- 
Mr. Darley 
and treasurer in full charge of opera- 
tions, and J. Ed Franklin, a prominent 


sissippi. is vice-president 


attorney of Jackson, is president. 
vv 
Watonga, Okla., District 
Meeting Attended by 63 


Sixy-three telephone people (32 wom- 
en and 31 men) attended the first of 
the 1938 series of district meetings of 
the Oklahoma Telephone 
held at Watonga, Friday, June 24. The 
meeting was under the auspices of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co., with 
Endsley Jones of Kingfisher, superin- 
tendent of the company, presiding and 
H. W. Hubenthal, Oklahoma _ Tele- 
phone Association, acting as secretary. 
session J. W. 
Walton, vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Co., Broken Arrow, and a 


Association 


During the morning 


board of directors of 
States Tele- 
phone Association, reported on the 
class A and B 
tional association. 

Mr. Walton praised the work of the 
national and 


member of the 
the United Independent 


conference of the na- 


Oklahoma associations 
urged telephone companies to take a 
non-partisan interest to prevent harm- 
ful legislation in Congress and in the 
state legislature, and to subscribe for 
magazines devoted to the telephone in- 
dustry so that they can keep well in- 
formed on their business. 

Speaking on “Commercial Practices,” 
Miss Fay Tschopp, chief operator of 
the Western Light & Telephone Co., at 
Kingfisher, reported that her company 
had maintained collections up to 90 
more through constant ef- 
forts and careful watching. 

Much making out toll 
tickets with careful detail and on hav- 
ing them come in daily, Miss 


20 


per cent or 
depends on 


Edna 


Karrenbrock, toll chief of the Western 
Light & Telephone Co., at Kingfisher, 
declared in her address on “Toll Bill- 
ing.” 

C. E. Devin, Apache, president of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association, called 
attention to some of the advantages of 
belonging to the 
tional associations. 

In his address on “Standard Methods 
of Handling Tributary Traffic,” R. P. 
Suits, district traffic chief of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Enid, com- 
pared the former slow methods of han- 
dling telephone calls with modern 
methods of obtaining speedy and much 
more dependable local and toll service. 

Mrs. Lillie Wheelock, Watonga, chief 
operator of the Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co., discussed “A Chief Opera- 
Duties and 


Oklahoma and na- 


tor’s Problems” in an ad- 
emphasized the impor- 
tance to a company of a chief operator 
who can select the right kind of em- 
ployes, gain their confidence and devel- 
op in them a desire to do their best. 
At a noonday luncheon L. J. Bullis, 
Oklahoma City division commercial su- 
perintendent of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., 


dress, which 


acted as toastmaster. 


An address of welcome was given by 


Arnold Goerke, mayor of Watonga. 
vv ¥ 

Independents Asked to 

Cooperate in Fair Feature 

As a feature of its exhibits at the 
New York and San Francisco exposi- 
tions, to be held next year, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. has an- 
nounced that there will be an offering 
of free toll calls to visitors, along a 
plan similar to that which proved so 
successful at Chicago and Dallas fairs. 


Complimentary long distance calls 
which offered to Chicago fair 
visitors were restricted to those whose 
destination was served by a Bel! ex. 
change. It is proposed for the 1939 
fairs that no restrictions be placed on 
these free calls and that Independent 
companies waive the right to compensa- 
tion on calls of this character. 

To that end, the directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association unanimously adopted a res- 
olution approving the suggestion and 
urging all Independent companies to ¢o- 
operate with the A. T. & T. Co. in this 
entertaining 
ing of telephone service. 

vy 
Tennessee Group Meeting 


Held at McKenzie 


The Tennessee Independent Telephone 
Association held an enthusiastic dis- 
trict meeting at McKenzie in West 
Tennessee on the afternoon and 
ning of June 10. Secretary-Treasurer 
B. H. Piepmeier, of Cookeville, has 
been quite successful in handling these 
group meetings to create interest in the 
association and to organize Independ- 


were 


and instructive advertis- 


eve- 


ent companies in defending their rights 
in connection with REA programs and 
other important matters. 

West Tennessee has about 60 small 
Independent telephone 
About one-half of these 
were represented at the 
meeting, making a total of 
men and 15 women present. 

At the meeting of the men 
they were informed of the activities of 
the association to date and what it 
means to every small Independent com- 
pany. J. N. Cox, chairman of the 
board of directors of the 


companies. 
companies 
McKenzie 
about 50 


group 


Tennessee 


This group of telephone people in West Tennessee gathered at McKenzie June 10 to attend 


the group meeting of the Tennessee Independent Telephone Association. 


B. H. Piepmeier, 


secretary-treasurer, may be seen on extreme left, front row. 
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The long and the short of telephone 
operating! Miss Leitha Harris, traveling 
chief operator of the Southern Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. at McMinnville, 
Tenn., weighs 100 pounds while Miss 
Georgia Turner, night operator at Mar- 
tin, Tenn., for the past 20 years, tips the 
scales at 200 pounds. Miss Harris was 
traffic instructor at recent Tennessee 
Independent association group  con- 
ference in McKenzie. 


association, explained what program 


should be followed in contemplated 
REA work. 

The meeting was then thrown open 
for a round-table discussion on plant 


problems led by I. B. Washburn, plant 
superintendent of the Southern Conti- 
nental Telephone Co., Cookeville. 

The 15 women attending the confer- 
ence had a meeting of their own where 
traffic problems were freely discussed 
under the leadership of Miss Leitha 
Harris, traveling chief operator of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., 
McMinnville. 

Following the round-table confer- 
ences several pictures were taken, two 
ot which are reproduced on these pages, 
and the Bell repeater station office at 
McKenzie was inspected. At 7:00 p. m. 
an old-fashion fish supper was served 
at the Lynn Hotel. 

All who attended were enthusiastic 
over the day’s work and agreed to re- 


assemble again in the very near future 
and to attend the state convention sched- 
uled at Nashville in November. 


¥ 
Machine Temes Bowe 
Telephone Between Words 


The newest telephone robot, whose 
job is to turn down the circuits auto- 
matically during the tiny silent inter- 
vals between a speaker’s words, is de- 
scribed by C. C. Taylor of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in the Bell Sys- 
tem Technical Journal. 
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Everyone knows how difficult it is to 
talk in noisy places, chiefly because the 
noise drowns out the sounds of speech. 
This deafening effect of noise often 
lasts some time after the noise is over, 
like the experience of persons who find 
themselves temporarily deafened after 
visits to a boiler factory or rides in one 
of the old-fashioned noisy airplanes. 

Even during the tiny pauses between 
words of a speaker’s sentence the same 
thing applies. If everything is quiet 
during these pauses, the listener’s ear 
keeps its full sensitivity but if there is 
much noise during the pauses the ear 
is slightly deafened. The next speech 
sound, when it comes, is less easily 
heard. 

Over the telephone, noises that acci- 
dentally get into the transmitter or 
electrical noises which originate some- 
where in the system may act in this 
same way. That is why Mr. Taylor’s 
new robot has been devised. By a vac- 
uum-tube apparatus utilizing special 
properties of the electric one-way 
valves or rectifiers made of copper 
oxide, the device automatically reduces 
by about 99 per cent any noise passing 
over the wires during the tiny pauses 
between speech sounds. When the next 
speech sound comes along the robot 
needs only a few millionths of a second 
to put everything back to normal, so 
that the desired sounds come through 
with full intensity. 


vv 
Recalls Lightning Warning 
of 1877 Telephone 

“Now, sonny,” said the man, “in 
case of a thunderstorm, you get away 
from this room. Lightning might 
strike that thing.” 

The messenger boy nodded and 
glanced awesomely at the huge tele- 
phone standing against the wall of 
the office of the city clerk of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The telephone was about 
the size of a grandfather’s clock. 

That incident happened 61 years 
ago last February 15 and Charles 
Beatty, the erstwhile messenger boy, 
celebrated the anniversary—at his 
desk as vice-president and treasurer 
of Rochester Telephone Corp., the suc- 
cessor to the firm which installed the 
fearsome device in the Rochester city 
hall in 1877. 

The telephone in question was the 
first instrument used by the city in its 
business contacts and was operated by 
Eeward Angevine, then city clerk. Lit- 
tle dreaming that he himself would 
go into the telephone business in 1900, 
Beatty—then a lad in his *teens—was 
employed to run errands. 

The 76-year-old telephone executive 
is the only remaining Rochesterian 
who attended installation of the city 
government’s first telephone. 











TYPE If 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


A compact, all-porcelain pro- 
tector of the latest “rosette” 
type which, when closed, has no 
projections or exposed terminals. 
Equipped regularly with 5-am- 
pere glass fuses and Type 2105 
discharge blocks, giving full pro- 
tection against lightning and 
crosses with electric circuits. 


Write for further information 
on this and other Sands pro- 
tective products. 
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Chicago 
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PRODUCTS 


.- built to practical stand- 
ards of simplicity, de- 
pendability and 
ruggedness. 
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Rainier crossarms and 
braces are essential 
parts of a well con- 
structed pole line... the 
trouble free kind of pole 
line that represents the 
wisest investment any 
telephone company can 
make. 




































































































Those companies who 
believe in using depend- 
able, highest quality 
materials as a means of 
saving money and insur- 
ing their subscribers 
continuous service have 
been choosing Rainier 
Wood Products for 
many years. 






















































































We invite you to inves- 
tigate Rainier economy! 
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} Personals About 


Telephone Men 


FRANK L. McKINNEY, secretary- 
treasurer of Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, left Columbus June 24 for 
New York, where on the following day 
he sailed on the Cunard master ship 
Georgic for a trip through England 
and Scandinavia. 

He expects to land at London, pro- 
ceeding thence to New Castle, crossing 
the North Sea to Bergen, Norway, and 
visiting also Stockholm, Gathenburg 
and Copenhagen. He will return home 
on the Bremen July 29. 

v 

S. B. GREEN, for the past two years 
district manager for the Wabash Tele- 
phone Co., at Paris, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Illinois 
Valley Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Streator, Ill. He assumed his 
new responsibilities June 1. 

Mr. Green has been identified with 
the telephone industry for many years. 
Prior to 1936 he had served as district 
manager for the Georgia Continental 
Telephone Co., at Dawson, Ga., for sev- 
eral years. 

Other connections which Mr. Green 
has had in the telephone field include 
those of manager of the Toledo (Iowa) 
Telephone Co., general manager of the 
Tri-City Telephone Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
and an executive position with the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., of 
Cookeville, Tenn. 

For a short time prior to his appoint- 
ment, in April, 1926, as general man- 
ager of the Tri-City company, Mr. 
Green traveled in the state of lowa, 
representing the Midwest Directory 
Publishing Co., of Blue Mound, Kans. 

In addition to his business connec- 
tions, Mr. Green was only recently se- 
lected as director of the Paris Rotary 
Club and was sergeant at arms-elect. 
He is vice-president of the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce and junior warden of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal church. He has 
been active in all Paris civic affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Green and their daugh- 
ter have taken up residence in Streator. 

v 

ALFRED STANLEY PETERS, in- 
ventory and costs engineer of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Denver, Colo., retired re- 
cently, after devoting almost 46 con- 
secutive years to telephone work. 

Born in St. Joseph, Mich., Mr. Peters 
moved to Chicago and attended the 
Northwestern University Preparatory 
School from 1890-91. 


Mr. Peters’ first telephone connection 
was with the Western Electric Co. in 
Chicago, where he started in the sw:tch- 
board department, September 5, 1892, 
In 1894 he was sent to Salt Lake City 
to help install central office equipment. 
March 1, 1895, he began to work for 
the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. 
in that city. He continued his educa- 
tion at the University of Utah from 
1897 to 1899 while working for the 
telephone company part time. 

Appointed chief engineer of the 
Rocky Mountain company in July, 1904, 
Mr. Peters retained this position until 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was formed, in 1911. After 
an assignment of special engineering 
work, he was appointed division engi- 
neer of the company for Utah and 
Idaho, in June, 1913. 

Transferred to Denver, in January, 
1919, in July of that year he was made 
valuation engineer. Although the title 
was later changed to inventory and 
costs engineer, Mr. Peters held this 
position from that time until his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Peters was guest of honor at a 
recent banquet of the Bell Forum in 
Denver, and also at a luncheon given 
by President F. H. Reid of the Moun- 
tain States company. 


v 


RICHARD WHITCOMB, western di- 
vision manager of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed chairman of 
a supervisory board to investigate econ- 
omy possibilities in the city government 
of Boston upon invitation of Mayor 
Tobin, who is also an ex-telephone man. 

Mr. Whitcomb was born in Topeka, 
Kans., in 1894, and was graduated from 
Washburn College in that state in 1915. 
He served in the world war with the 
32nd infantry, and is now a major in 
the reserve. 

He entered the employ of the Bell 
System in 1924; served with the A. T. 
& T. Co. in New York from 1927 to 
1929, and then became general sales 
manager of the New England company. 
He was transferred to Springfield in 
1933 and is president of the Western 
New England Telephone Co., an Inde- 
pendent organization. 

In 1932 and 1933, Mr. Whitcomb was 
executive manager of the Boston emer- 
gency relief campaign and in one of 
these raised $3,000,000 in two weeks at 
an expense of 0.75 per cent. 
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Financial Operating , | oyp NoIsE 
News and Data 


Report of General Tele- 
ohone Corp for Year 1937 


T General Telephone Corp., New 
Yor), reported for the year 1937 a gross 
income of $1,355,480, operating expenses 
and taxes totalled $185,136, net income 
wa $1,170,345, an increase of 


$151,258 over 1936. After dividends 
of $220,539 on the $3 convertible pre- 
ferred stock, net income available for 
dividends on common stock amounted to 
Common stock dividends of 


$1.35 a share amounted to $941,624. The 


$949 806. 





GROSS OPERATING 
REVENUES 





MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


LOCAL SERVICE REVENUCS 
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Chart showing gross operating revenues of 
the General Telephone Corp. for the years 
1930-1937. 
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company’s assets as of December 31, 
1937, were $28,509,967. 

Operating subsidiaries of the General 
Telephone Corp. experienced a net in- 
crease of 22,600 (or 6.74 per cent) in 
telephones over 1936. .This compared 
with an increase of 6.35 per 
1936, 3.95 in 1935 and 1.64 in 
control of 


cent in 
1934. In 
addition, properties having 
5,225 telephones in service was acquired 
last year. Thus at the end of 1937 the 
subsidiaries operated 362,541 company- 
owned telephones and 10,921 service sta- 
tions. This is within 5.05 per cent of 
the maximum number served. The tele- 
phones served by the Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, Calif., 
at the end of 1937 were 13.37 per cent 
above its previous high. 

Including the subsidiaries of the In- 
diana Central Telephone Co. (still un- 
der reorganization) which are operated 

part of the General system but 
whose financial statements are not con- 
lidated therewith, the entire system 
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had 443,735 owned telephones in serv- 
ice and 17,408 service stations. 
Consolidated gross revenues of the 
General Telephone Corp. and subsidi- 
ary companies (excluding General Tele- 
phone Allied Corp.) for 1937 were $13,- 
114,890, an 9.63 
over the previous year. Taxes charge- 
able to operations were $1,559,312, an 
increase of 28.6 per cent. Only $3,260 
of the 1937 taxes were on undistributed 


increase of per cent 


profits. Net operating income, $3,166,- 
285, represented a decline of 2.05 per 
cent as compared with 1936. The con- 
solidated net income, after all charges 
excepting dividends on preferred stock 
of the General Telephone Corp. amount- 
ed to $1,331,689, an of $31,- 
779 over the year 1936. 

The assets of the General Telephone 
Corp. and subsidiary companies (ex- 
cluding the General Telephone Allied 
Corp.) total $83,186,158. Of this total 
$70,745,171 are invested in telephone 
plant, and $1,663,738 in common and 
preferred stock in the General Tele- 
phone Allied Corp. “Other investments” 
have a book value of $1,078,489. This 
item includes $632,407 of investments in 
and receipts from the Indiana Central 
Telephone Co., in process of reorgan- 
ization under section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. 
$2,779,998 in 
of $6,614,695. 

The major items in the liabilities ac- 
count are: Preferred stock, $3,675,650; 
common stock, $14,013,017; surplus, 
$10,377,826; preferred stocks of sub- 
sidiary companies, $8,574,355; funded 
debt, $31,522,500; reserve for depreci- 
ation, $11,376,906. 

7 F 
Investment Company 
Shows 1937 Gain 

The annual report of the Telephone 
Bond & Share Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., for 1937, shows that its sub- 
sidiary operating companies had a total 
of 206,879 telephones in service at the 
close of last year, a gain of 4,643 over 
the preceding year. This compares with 
a gain of 7,597 stations in 1936. 

The company’s earnings were $804,- 
174; operating expenses and taxes 
amounted to $123,819 and interest de- 
ductions, $541,811. The net income was 
$123,544, as compared with a net in- 
come of $114,385 in 1936. After the 
payment of dividends, there was a bal- 
ance in the earned surplus account, as 
of December 31 last, of $1,001,614. 

Reporting to the stockholders, Presi- 
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A new booth at a low cost 
making available to telephone 
companies a high revenue never 
before possible. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and informa- 
tion. 
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dent V. E. Chaney saii that a number 
of operating companies were required 
to make substantial cash outlays in 
1937 to rehabilitate their plants as a 
result of damage caused by the Ohio 
Valley flood and sleetstorms in Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Texas. Some of these 
companies have not yet regained all the 
revenue lost as a result of the property 
damage sustained, he added. 

The president also reports that the 
combined taxes of this group of operat- 
ing companies showed an increase of 
$52,000 over 1936 and were approxi- 
mately $325,000 more than in 1931. 
During 1937 several of the companies 
found it necessary to increase wages. 

The operating companies of the Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Company have 
combined assets totalling $38,501,661, 
$33,659,691 of which is represented by 
telephone plant and equipment. 


vy 
Annual Report of the James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 

The Jamestown Telephone Corp., of 

Jamestown, N. Y., reports an increase 
of 10.25 per cent in operating expenses 
for 1937 in contrast to a gain of 4.66 
per cent in operating revenues. Re- 
porting to the stockholders on the past 
year’s operations, President John H. 
Vright states: 
“For the past few years expenses, 
including taxes, have continued to rise 
out of proportion with the revenues. 
Should this trend continue, a revision 
of rates will be necessary in order to 
protect the principal and insure a rea- 
senable return to the investors.” 

Operating revenues for 1937 amount- 
ed to $485,543, while operating expenses 
were $301,268. Of that amount $167,- 
997 went for payrolls. Included in op- 
erating revenues is an item of $107,057 
for toll service revenue, subject to pos- 
sible revision on account of pending 
litigation. Income available for fixed 
charges was $135,668, a decrease of $5,- 
511 from 1936. 

Income available for first cumulative 
preferred stock dividends was 2.8 times 
requirements. The balance available 
for dividends on class B participating 
stock and common stock amounted to 
$40,586, as compared with $41,292 in 
1936. Dividends on these stocks have 
averaged 4.4 per cent for the past 10 
years. 

Last year the company made gross 
additions of $171,821 to plant and gross 
cetirements of $116,351. In addition, 
$87,722 of property no longer used for 
telephone purposes was transferred to 
the miscellaneous physical property ac- 
count. The book value of telephone 
plant as of December 31, 1937, was $2,- 
340,552, while the total assets were 
$2,809,389. 

On December 31 last the Jamestown 


company had 9,290 telephones in se 
a net increase of 521 stations as com- 
pared with an increase of 312 in 1936. 


vice, 


The total was still 14.7 per cent less 
than the peak number of 10,895 tele. 
phones reached in 1929. 

The company operates seven central 


offices and 69 private branch excha: 
There are 30,397 miles of wire in its 
plant, 14,871 of them underground. Ex- 
change messages averaged 49,794 daily, 
while outward toll messages amounted 
to 331,850 for the year. 


ves, 


vv 
Mankato (Minn.) Co. 


Passes Previous Peak 

The Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Mankato, Minn., reports gross rev- 
enues of $188,942 for 1937, an increase 
of $10,093 over the preceding year. 
With a net gain of 262 telephones, the 
company had in service December 31, 
1937, a total of 6,530 stations. This ex- 
ceeds by 359 the previous peak develop- 
ment reached in 1930. In addition to 
the owned stations, the company serves 
518 farmer-owned stations, a decrease 
of 99 from 1936. 

Included in the gross revenues were 
toll revenues of $93,457. The year’s 
volume of toll traffic (212,831 calls) 
represented an increase of 7 
over 1936. 


per cent 


Operating expenses for 1937 totalled 
$147,058, an increase of $14,060 per 
cent. This is due in part to wage in- 
creases and to the cost of relocating 
poles to make way for highway im- 
provements. Increases in taxes account 
for $8,454 of the increases in operating 
costs, the total tax for 1937 having 
amounted to $26,109. It represents $5.80 
per subscriber as compared to $2 in 
1926, when the present rates were 
placed in effect. Net earnings were 
$45,852, as compared with $41,884 in 
1936. 

The company has invested in plant a 
total of $898,132, or $128 per telephone 
station. It has been found necessary to 
supplement its switchboard and cable 
facilities during the ensuing year to 
keep pace with the increasing demands 
for service. 

The company operates five exchanges 
serving six communities including the 
rural districts adjacent thereto, namely 
Mankato, North Mankato, Mapleton, 
Good Thunder, Madison Lake and Eagle 
Lake, all within the county of Blue 
Earth, excepting North Mankato which 
is located in Nicollet county. 

An average of 5's calls per day are 
originated by subscribers of the Mar 
kato company, or an average of 40,000 
for all the exchanges. There are mor‘ 
than 425 miles of pole line in the sys 
tem and more than 12,000 miles of wire. 
The company owns 125 miles of tol! 
lines connecting its various exchanges 
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The wages of the 45 employes approxi- 
about $70,000 annually. 


nat 

T balance sheet of the Mankato 
Citiz-ns Telephone Co., now in its 40th 
vear. shows assets totalling $942,208. 
Its ajor liabilities are: Common and 


pr ed stock, first mortgage bonds, 
¢175.000; depreciation reserve, $293,- 
522: and surplus, $52,235 


H. A. Patterson is president of the 


ompany; W. D. Willard, secretary- 
trea-urer, and P. M. Ferguson, man- 
age 

vv 


Associated T. & T. 
Reports Increase in 1937 
T Associated Telephone & Tele- 


gra Company in its annual report 
fo) 137 shows gross earnings on an 
investment company basis of $1,660,450 
as compared with $1,249,532 in 1936, in 


licating an increase in interest and 
dividends received of $410,918. 

Deduction of $216,590 for expenses 
and taxes gave net earnings of $1,443,- 
860. This is equal to 2.14 times the 
funded debt and other interest charges 
of $675,178 in 1937. This compares with 
net earnings of $1,053,664 available for 
interest in 1936. 

The balance of income available for 
dividends after all charges, including 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 17 

1. The correct phrase is: “I 
will ring them again.” 

2. Five minutes on a built-up 
circuit. 

3. Please refer to preface. 

1. Prescribed subsequent at- 
tempt times are based upon 
experience and are consid- 
ered the most favorable time 
for making attempts to 
complete delayed calls, tak- 
ing into consideration the 
customer’s wishes which are 
always carried out in regard 
to trying his call again if 
the offered time is not 
agreeable. 

5. Yes, in many cases it is nec- 
essary and advisable to re- 
quest the calling party to 
hold the line in exchanges 
where subscribers have not 
reached the point where 
they will hold the line when 
the long distance operator 
acknowledges the call by 
saying, “Thank, you.” The 
majority of telephone users 
prefer to hold the line when 
placing a long distance call 
and some are critical if they 
are dismissed. 
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$60,000 reserve for employes’ benefit 
fund and contingencies, amounted to 
$566,872 in 1937. This is equal to $7.07 
per share on the total of 80,161 shares 
of 7 per cent and $6 first preferred stock 
outstanding. In 1936, earnings avail- 
able for dividends were $117,339, equiv- 
alent to $1.46 per share of first pre- 
ferred stock. 

President F. S. Spring, of the Asso- 
ciated company, in his report to the 
stockholders, states that the operating 
companies showed a gain in stations 
but that investments in telephone com- 
panies in South America remain un- 
satisfactory, due principally to cur- 
rency depreciation and transfer re- 
strictions. The manufacturing compa- 
nies as a group showed an increase in 
profits. The Automatic Electric Com- 
pany wrote off against its 1937 earn- 
ings the balance of its patent expenses 
that had been deferred prior to 1934. 

The combined taxes of the group 
were $360,000 in excess of 1936, an 
increase of 40 per cent. Of this in- 
crease, President Spring states that 
$115,000 applied to foreign and $245, 
000 to domestic companies. The domes- 
tic tax increase was 80 per cent over 
1936, due to increased federal income 
taxes. 

The combined assets of the subsid- 
iaries of the Associated companies total 
$74,697,074. Of this amount $37,818,623 
represent assets of the Anglo-Canadian 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and sub- 
sidiaries and $8,497,695 represent as- 
sets of the Pan-American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and subsidiaries; while 
$28,380,756 represent assets of the 
manufacturing, sales and miscellaneous 
companies. 

vy 
Mountain States Bell 


Files Bond Issue 

The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has filed registration 
statements with Securities and Ex- 
change Commission under the securi- 
ties act covering $30,000,000 of 3% per 
cent debentures due in 1968. The 
company plans to offer $27,750,000 of 
the debentures publicly, while the re- 
mainder will be sold privately to the 
Bankers Trust Co. as trustees of the 
company’s pension fund. 

Proceeds are to be used to repay 
in full the company’s demand notes 
held by the pension fund trustee and 
also to repay in full advances from 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
the parent company, and any balance 
of proceeds will be added to cash and 
used from time to time for plant and 
equipment. 

Morgan, Stanley & Co. are expected 
to be principal underwriters. Names 
of other underwriters and the offering 
price will be filed by amendment. 
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The simplified de- 
sign of the protec- 
tors gives the high- 
est degree of pro- 
tection at a low 
cost per pair. 


TN 


SPOOF ARRAS 


The heat coil and 
all moving parts 
are enclosed in the 
fuse-like cartridge, 
free from dust and 
accidental opening 
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MODERN CENTRAL 
OFFICE PROTECTION 


A complete line of standard 
frames for floor or wall mount- 
ing. See our latest catalog for 
further information or write to 


us for MDF bulletin. 


a LECTRIC COMPANY 


OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 








An Improved 
Telephone Dry Cell 


The design of a dry cell for telephone 
work naturally must be based on an in- 
timate knowledge of what the cell has 
to do. Leading battery manufacturers, 
working hand in hand with telephone 
companies, have acquired the knowledge 
of service conditions necessary to the 
design of a cell to meet those conditions. 
The extent to which a given type or 
make of cell meets telephone service 
conditions depends upon a number of 
practical factors, notably the ability of 
the manufacturer to incorporate as 
many of the desirable features as possi- 
ble at a reasonable cost. 

The principal characteristics, which 
it is agreed a good telephone cell should 
possess, are long life, well-sustained 
voltage throughout life, and a gradual 
decline in voltage toward the end of life 
rather than an abrupt break in voltage. 

Long life is essential to operating 
economy. The cost of installing a cell 
in a subscriber’s set may equal or ex- 
ceed the cost of the cell. The less fre- 
quently installations have to be made, 
the greater the savings. 


Sustained voltage means uniform 





LOWER PRICES 
ON HARDWARE! 


The benefits of lower steel 
costs are immediately passed 


on to you in lower telephone 
hardware prices. _— 
e 


June 27th, all prices on po 
line hardware shown in — 
price sheet of Leich’s wat 
book" Catalog are reduce 
ten per cent. For quick wer 
‘ce and a complete listing © 
quality telephone pole line 


hardware, refer to 


Pages 15 to 22 of 
Leich's “Redbook” Catalog 


LEIGH 


SALES CORPORATION 


222 W. Adoms St., Chicago 
See The Redbook of the Industry 
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transmission dur- 
ing the life of the 
cell. Transmission 
efficiency declines 
rapidly as the volt- 
age applied to the 
transmitter falls 
off, and the cell 
which maintains 
its voltage at a 
high level for the 
greater portion of 
its life is the cell 
which enables 
management to 
render the most 
satisfactory kind 
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of service to sub- 
scribers. 





Improved tele- 
phone dry cell. 


A gradual de- 
cline of voltage 
near the end of a dry cell’s life gives 
ample warning that it must be removed 
from service. A cell which has a sharp 
“break” in its voltage curve may be re- 
sponsible for unforeseen interruptions 
to service, with the attendant incon- 
venience, annoyance and expense in- 
volved in making emergency rather 
than routine scheduled replacements. 

Telephone cells embodying these 
three and other essential characteristics 
to greater or lesser degrees have been 
on the market for many years. A point 
in the development of the telephone cell 
was reached a few years ago when it 
appeared that further improvements 
could be accomplished only at increased 
ccst. What might be called “premium” 
cells were produced by the National 
Carbon Co., embodying long life, volt- 
age maintenance, uniformity and de- 
pendability in a high practical degree. 
These cells cost more, but they were 
worth more. 

Experience with these “premium” 
cells has made it possible for the Na- 
tional Carbon Co. to combine the best 
ot their features in regular cells. This 
improved telephone cell, the outgrowth 
of years of experience, now replaces 
both kinds. It is not a new, untried, 
experimental product; rather, it is an 
improvement on an old, time-tested cell. 


vv 
New Supply Catalog of 
Leich Sales Corp. 


“Telephone Construction Materials 
and Supplies” is the title of the new 
catalog recently published by Leich 
Sales Corp., Chicago, to cover the com- 
pany’s complete line of pole line sup- 
plies and exchange accessories. Accord- 
ing to W. I. Fisher, president of the 
company, copies have been sent to more 





The Manufacturers’ Department 


than 6,500 telephone companies th: ough. 
cut the world. 

The scores of manufacturer’s lines 
represented in the book include Cook 
and Reliable protective apparatus. Jos- 
lyn hardware, Klein tools, Potosi poles, 
Lenz cords, Acorn wires, Roebling ¢a- 
ble, Acme visible indexes, Churchi!! and 
Sharon booths, Raytheon rectifilters, 
Electrox rectifiers, National Carbon and 
Ray-O-Vae dry cells, Exide, Gould and 
Philco storage batteries, Nationa! and 
Chance cable rings, Do-More cliairs, 
Hemingray insulators and many other 
names and lines equally well known to 
the telephone field. 

The catalog contains more than 125 
pages and is printed on coated white 
stock. It is encased in a red cover, and 
the latest type of plastic binding is used 
to permit the book to lie flat at what- 
ever page it is opened. According to 
company officials, the color—red—was 
selected for the cover to associate the 
catalog with the “Redbook” or “Where- 
to-Buy-It” idea in the minds of tele- 
phone men. 

Copies of the new catalog may be ob- 
tained by writing direct to the Leich 


Sales Corporation, 222 W. Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
vv 
Technical Director of Asso- 


ciated Electric Laboratories 

Clarence E. Lomax, recently systems 
designing engineer for Associated Elec- 
tric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed to the newly-created 
post of technical director of the labora- 
tories. 


In his new position, Mr. Lomax will 





CLARENCE E. LOMAX, Chicago, has 
been appointed technical director of 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc. 
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SAN!" DISPENSER 500 NECK BANDS 


have direct charge of all development 


work on automatic telephone circuits, 
systems, and equipment, conducted by 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., 
for Automatic Electric Company and 
other associated companies. To this 
work he brings more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience in all phases of design, manu- 
facture, installation and maintenance of 
automatic telephone equipment. 

Mr. Lomax began his association with 
Independent telephony after leaving 
school in September, 1910, when he be- 
came maintenance man in the Strowger 
automatic exchange at Hastings, Neb. 
To secure an enlarged background of 
theory, he went to Chicago to take the 
students’ training course at Automatic 
Electric Company, as a member of the 
class of 1912. 

Then came further work with instal- 
lation and maintenance at Lincoln, 
Neb., Portland, Ore., St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Indianapolis. Mr. Lomax 
was also one of a group of engineers 
selected and sent to England for work 
on the installation of Strowger automa- 
tic equipment there. 

With this varied field experience, Mr. 
Lomax returned to Chicago, and in 1917 
entered the engineering inspection de- 
partment in the Automatic Electric fac- 
tory. In 1919, he was transferred to 
the engineering department, and went 
to work on development of equipment 
for automatic operation of private 
branch exchanges and small public ex- 
changes. 

He had an important part in subse- 
quent developments in automatic private 
exchanges and in unattended public au- 
tomatic exchanges, and a number of 
patents have been issued on develop- 
ments based on his work. In recent 
years, he has supervised all develop- 
ment work on circuits and switching 
systems for telephone exchanges. 

vv 
Sanitary Paper Neckband 


for Operators’ Sets 
T. J. Cope, Inc., of 6122 Vine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has just placed on 
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New sanitary paper  neck- 


band for telephone operators’ 


headsets, manufactured by 
2 $e T. J. Cope, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


the market an innovation in the way of 
a sanitary paper neckband for support- 
ing operators’ headsets. 

This product is formed from a spe- 
cially-treated paper which preserves its 
softness and adds to its absorptive 
It is designed to replace the 
cotton tape now universally used and 


qualities. 


to allow operators to have a fresh, 
clean neckband at least daily. 

The neckband is attached to the head- 
set breast plate with a clip which se- 
curely clamps the paper band and al- 
lows instantaneous adjustment to suit 
the individual operators’ requirements. 
These neckbands are packed in cartons 
of 500 each, and a convenient dispens- 


ing cabinet to be hung on the wall is 
also a part of the equipment. 

lhis sanitary paper neckband has haa 
wide field tests and is said to have proved 
its value under all conditions by adding 
immeasurably to the operators’ com- 
fort. Low cost and the fact that every 
inch of it can be used only for the 
purpose for which it is designed are 
claimed to make economies attractive 
to both large and small consumers. 

vy 

New President of Oliver 


Iron & Steel Corp. 
At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors following the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp., held recently, Harry F. 
Devens, president for the past five 
years, was made chairman of the board, 
and Theodore F. Smith, executive vice- 
president, was elected president of the 
corporation. 


vy 
Manhattan Directories 
Weigh About 900 Tons 


Weighing in all about 900 tons, or 
four times as much as the Statue of 
Liberty, approximately 587,000 copies 
of the Summer-1938 issue of the Man- 
hattan (N. Y.) telephone directory have 
been delivered to subscribers in that 
borough by the New York Telephone Co. 


NOW is the time to 
create NEW BUSINESS 
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Telephone pay stations have definitely 
proven their revenue-producing possibilities 
over the past 49 years. But today, more than 
ever before, alert telephone operators are 
realizing the tremendous potential profits 
(and all extra revenue) existing for them with 
Gray equipment. 
gas station, bus and railroad depot, cigar 
store, lodge hall, department store, library 
. .. in fact, wherever doors are open to the 
public, is an excellent location for a pay sta- 
tion. Whatever your requirements Gray has 
the exact equipment for your company. 

Try this time-tested and proven method of 
obtaining extra business. 


Every drug store, hotel, 





GRAY TELEPHONE PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 


Chicago. 


GRAY 








GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., Chicago. 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, II!. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 
Rochester. 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES LIMITED, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, Montreal, 


TELEPHONE 
PAY 
STATIONS 











subscribers increased in May by 4,040, 
Telephones compared with a gain of 13,840 for May 
MONTREAL, QUE., CAN.—At the end of 1937. 
of April, net increase in telephone sta- For the first five months of this year 
tions in Ontario and Quebec was just the company had a net gain of 15,157 
about 50 per cent of the increase in the telephones in service, compared with 
like period of 1937 when the increase an increase of 66,995 stations in the 
for the full year wis 37,444 stations. corresponding 1937 period. 
Long-distance revenues of the Bell New York, N. Y.—The General Tele- 
Telephone Co. of Canada for the first phone Corporation reports for its sub- 
four months of 1938 are running 6 per sidiaries a gain of 1,978 company- 
cent below the like period last year. owned telephones for the month ot 
Overseas calls are down 10 per cent and May, as compared with a gain of 3,133 
trans-Canada_ long-distance traffic of telephones for May, 1937. The gain 
Bell lines is slightly less than 5 per cent for the first five months of 1938 totals 
below the first three months of 1937. 6,690 (exclusive of purchases) or 1.84 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Southern per cent as compared with a gain of 
California Telephone Co. reports a net 12,434 telephones or 3.71 per cent for 
gain of 964 telephones during May com- ___ the corresponding period of 1937. 
pared with an increase of 2,582 in May, The subsidiaries now have in opera- 
1937. For the first five months of this tion 370,103 company-owned telephones. 
year connections increased’ 8,875, CoLuMBUS, OHI0O—As the result of a 
against a rise of 22,546 in the first five net gain of 196 telephones installed in 
months of 1937. May, the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. now 
3ALTIMORE, Mp.—Chesapeake & Poto- has a total of 79,283 telephones in serv- 
mac Telephone Co. had a net gain of ice in the Columbus exchange area. 
1,392 stations during May compared This made a total gain of 926 tele- 
with a net gain of 1,492 in May, 1937, phones for the first five months of this 
and a net gain of 1,414 in May, 1936. year. During that period 6,415 new 
For the first five months of the year, connections were made while 5,489 
the company had a net gain of 5,959 were disconnected. 
stations compared with a net gain of Last month’s gain compares with a 
9,083 in the like period of 1937 and a net increase of 856 connections in May, 
net gain of 7,341 in corresponding pe- 1937; 242 in May, 1936; 187 in May, 
riod of 1936. 1935, and 275 in May, 1934. 
NEw York, N. Y.—The New York PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Bell 


; Telephone 
Telephone Co. reports its number of 


Co. of Pennsylvania reports a net gain 


Telephone News Brevities 


of 794 telephones in service ring 
May, compared with a net gain in May, 
1937, of 8,436. For the first five months 
of 1938, the net station gain was »*,304, 
against a gain of 44,293 in the like 
period last year. 

The company reports that as of May 
31, last, there were 1,213,430 telep 


nes 
in service, against 1,178,985 on the <ame 
date last year. 
Financial 
HAVANA, CUBA — Operations otf the 


Cuban Telephone Co. for 1937 resulted 
in net income of $230,868, compared 
with a loss of $114,385 in 1936, the an- 
nual report shows. The improvement is 
accounted for principally by an in- 
crease in telephones in service d 
the year, the report says. 

Total operating revenues for 1937 in- 
creased 15.96 per cent, whereas operat- 
ing expenses rose 4.72 per cent. 

The company is a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation. 

NEw York, N. Y.—The board of di 
rectors of the General Telephone Corp. 
on May 25 declared the _ regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the $3 convertible preferred 
stock, payable July 1, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 
15; also the quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the common stock, 
payable June 23, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on June 10. 
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mS Ue-cyC | f om Discusses the entire industry! 


The MASTER Ringing Converter 
WILL 


NO VIBRATING 





CONTACTS 
NO ROUTINE 
MAINTENANCE 
an oy NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 
PRICE $45.00 
Equipped with Pulsator for e 


Biased Ringing $55.00 


Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts SUB-CYCLE PROVIDES 
Speater en 110 Venu ac, PERFECT RINGING SERVICE 


(For loads 40/50 watts, write for information about Model "C."') 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and ELEP 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic T HONY 
Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 





HANDLE THE By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 
TOUGH JOBS Associate ae pcg Engineering, 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 


communication as related to the usages of modern 
NO MOVING PARTS communication systems. This book presents not only 





Tel w . Chieag 
SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS ae Wee eee &. Santen &, f 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 


448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 
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Commission and 


Court Activities 


City Ordinance Passed 
Against Coin-Boxes 


Fayetteville, Ark., city council 
re tly passed an ordinance with an 
emergency clause prohibiting operators 
of lephone service companies from 

the installation of pay tele- 
phones or coin-box telephones in cer- 

business establishments. 
e ordinance was passed after nu- 


merous complaints had been received 
fr University of Arkansas students, 
accustomed in the past to place calls in 
downtown drug stores or other places of 
business. The students protested against 


installation of coin-box telephones. 
[wo years ago Fort Smith passed an 


ordinance prohibiting the placing of pay 


telephones in semi-public places by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
company appealed to the commission, 
which ruled the ordinance invalid. The 
city appealed to the Arkansas Supreme 
Court, which upheld the commission. 
that case, however, the only ques- 
involved was whether the commis- 
sion had authority to invalidate a city 
linance. Extensive testimony was not 
esented on the merits or demerits of 
coin telephone service. 
\t conferences with the commission- 
ers, telephone company representatives 





TELEPHONY’S 
Index 


for Volume 114 


which was completed with the 
June 25 issue, is now ready for 
distribution among those who 
keep complete files. In this in- 
dex are listed all of the impor- 
tant articles and items which 
appeared in TELEPHONY 
between January 1 and June 
25, 1938. The index affords a 
ready reference and will be 
supplied free of charge to 
those making application. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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have contended that placing of a tele- 
phone in a business house for free use 
by the public runs up operating costs, 
often necessitating employment of addi- 
tional switchboard operators. 

A statewide hearing in the matter 
was to be scheduled by the commission. 


vy 
Nebraska Commission Sets 


Depreciation Rates 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has issued a tentative order 
fixing at 3.18 per cent the authorized 
depreciation rate that the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. shall set up on 
its books for 1938 operations. This 
being a reduction from the 1937 rate 
of 3.30 per cent, a hearing will be nec- 
essary. This has been set for July 14. 

No change was made in the 1937 
rate of 3.50 per cent for the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and for 
the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., and no hearings will be held un- 
less objection is made. 

The commission has been steadily 
reducing the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s rate from a former high 
of 4.50 per cent, contending that in 
former years the company accumulated 
a depreciation reserve in excess of 
needs and that a proper interpretation 
of its reports to the commission indi- 
cates that the actual annual deprecia 
tion debits have not exceeded the figure 
fixed by the commission. 

vy 
Denied Right to Intervene 


In Ohio Bell Rate Case 


Having heard arguments June 21, on 
the application of Earl Harrison, et 
al., of Cleveland, for authority to in- 
tervene in the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
state-wide rate case, which had been 
compromised on the basis of a refund 
of $7,500,000 and approved by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on April 
26, the commission on June 22 denied 
the application. 

The commission held that the labor 
executives had no valid claim to enter 
the rate case since they were not par- 
ties to the original action litigated 
about 14 years ago. It was stated that 
the petitioners have had 14 years dur- 
ing which time they might have filed 
an application for leave to intervene, 
but which they did not do. 

“No persuasive reason has_ been 
brought forward why they should now 
be permitted to enter this case,” ruled 


More Service 


Time dith 1 
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Although it is rated as the 
equivalent of two old round 
No. 6 cells, the new Burgess 
Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
actually gives you many plus 





values. 


Burgess Twin-Sixes save 
your time. Their shape simpli- 
fies stocking. Installation time 
is cut in half because there are 
only half as many connections. 


Furthermore, Burgess Chrome- 
protected Twin-Sixes give you 
longer active life—better, more 
dependable service —clearer 
transmission and reception. 


Order your supply today. 
Cost is only 49c in lots of 
30 (57c in Pacific territory). 
Freight paid to your telephone 
exchange. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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the commission. “To let individual 


subscribers enter a case of this sort— 
and particularly after its decision— 
would create nothing but confusion. 


The authorities are perfectly clear that 
they are not only without standing to 
insist upon the right to be made par- 


ties, but that it is the duty of the 
commission to deny them that privi- 
lege. 


. 

Increased Rates Approved 
for Non-Paying Exchange 
The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has authorized the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., whose head- 
quarters are at Lincoln to place in ef- 
fect, as of April 6, at its Union ex- 
change these monthly net rates: Busi- 
ness one-party, $3.00; business exten- 
sion, $1.00; residence one-party, $2.00; 
$1.75; residence 


residence two-party, 
extension, 50 cents; business ten-party 
or farm, $2.25; residence ten-party or 


farm, $1.75. 

Evidence presented by the company 
showed an average out-of-pocket cost 
of operation for the last ten years of 
$631.38. On the basis of number of 
telephones in service November 1, 1937, 
the company estimated a return of $278, 
or 1.8 per cent on the book cost under 
the new rate schedule. The company 
showed that: as the result of construc- 
tion and operation of power lines and 
circuits in the neighborhood of the ex- 
so much inductive interference 
necessitate the 


change, 
has appeared as to 
metallicizing of the plant at a cost of 
$5,000. 

Subscribers presented two petitions, 
one group asking for change of type of 
service and agreeing to pay the in- 
creased rates. The other group request- 
ed that the company not be permitted 


to change the type of service if that 
were accompanied by a raise in rates. 
The commission finds, however, that 


even though the company did not in- 
tend to metallicize its Union property, 
it is apparent from the evidence that 
authorization of the proposed rate could 
not legally be withheld. Rates that do 
not produce, in excess of bare out-of- 
pocket operating expenses, without ade- 
quate return on investment, are not un- 
reasonable to the ratepayers, the com- 
mission concludes. 


vv 
Competition at Jesse, 
Okla., Finally Settled 


An extended controversy between 
R. C. Simpkins, operator of telephone 
lines and exchanges in various parts 
of Oklahoma, and the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co., owning and operating toll 
lines and exchanges in southern Okla- 
homa, apparently was settled by an 
of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, June 16. The order denied 


JULY 2, 1938 


order 


application of the Southwest Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate a local telephone 
exchange at Jesse, Pontotoc county, and 
confirmed the right of Mr. Simpkins to 
operate an exchange there. 

For 30 years the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co., and its predecessors owned 
a toll line to Jesse but had no exchange 
there. In February, 1935, the commis- 
sion denied the application of Mr. Simp- 
kins to build an exchange at Jesse. 
However, in November, 1935, he con- 
structed an exchange in Jesse and two 
weeks later the Southwest company also 
built an exchange there. 

Mr. Simpkins was cited for contempt 
of the commission order and fined. He 
appealed to the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, which held that the commission 
order was void and that the commission 
was without authority to prohibit the 
building of lines and exchanges in un- 
occupied territory. The Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. owns an exchange at Stone- 
wall, four miles north of Jesse, and Mr. 
Simpkins owns an exchange at Fitts- 
town, seven miles northeast of Jesse. 

The commission found that Mr. 
Simpkins has six subscribers and the 
Southwest Telephone Co. twelve sub- 
scribers in Jesse and that this amount 
of business does not justify the opera- 
tion of two exchanges there. 
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HEMINGRAY 
Gia 


INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Nebraska Awaits FCC’s 
System of Accounting 


Nothing official or final will be done 
by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission in connection with its proposed 
revision of the uniform system of ac- 
counting for telephone companies hav- 
ing less than $50,000 of annual revenues 
until after the Federal Communications 
Commission has blazed the way. 

This was the decision reached at a 
conference recently held in Lincoln, 
Neb., by Chief Accountant John H. 
Schnell with a committee named from 
the Nebraska Telephone Association, at 
the request of the state 
The committee is made up of President 
D. E. McGregor, of Gibbon; Secretary 
George M. Kloidy, of Lincoln; D. M. 
David, secretary of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Association of Hamilton County, 
C. L. Kelly, secretary of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Dodge County, I. J. 
Devoe, general auditor of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegragh Co., and V. Bel- 
lows of the Blair Telephone Co. Mr. 
Bellows was the only committee mem- 
ber who was absent from the meeting. 

Meanwhile, Accountant Schnell will 
accompany Secretary Kloidy on visits to 
the various telephone companies af- 
fected for the purpose of discussing the 
proposed with the managers, 


commission. 


system 

















and obtaining their criticisms, sugges- 
tions and recommendations that are de- 
sited to be observed in connection with 
its promulgation. 

After contact has been had with the 
telephone interests, the accounting de- 
partment is to formulate a _ tentative 
draft of a uniform system of account- 
ing for telephone companies having av- 
erage annual operating revenues not 
exceeding $25,000 a year. A draft for 
telephone companies having average an- 
nual revenues between $25,000 to $50,- 
000 per year is to be formulated after 
receipt of the final draft of the FCC’s 
system for Class C companies. 

This latter division was the subject 
of considerable discussion, and most of 
it was favorable. This would bring into 
a separate classification companies hav- 
ing headquarters at Falls City, Aurora, 
Blair, Crete, Gibbon, North Bend and 
Wisner. It that such a 
classification was desirable as a system 
applying to all under $50,000 a year 
would not fit the situation with those in 
the larger subdivision. 

It was agreed by all that it would be 
advisable to await the final drafting of 
the system of accounting for companies 
having less than $50,000 a year that is 
now in tentative form before the Fed- 
eral commission, and to pattern the 
Nebraska after its classifica- 
tions as nearly as is practical to do so. 
Some of the objectionable features of 
that tentative draft for class C 


was believed 


system 


com- 
panies were the so-called original cost 
theory, the perpetual inventory plan 
and the prescribed expense accounts. 
Another suggestion was that perhaps 
there should be more than one classifi- 
cation for companies having less than 
$25,000 average annual revenue but no 
agreement was reached upon that point. 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 160 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Application to Transfer 
Toll Point Denied 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, June 16, denied the application 
of Troy Simpkins to establish Pryor, 
Okla., as the transfer point for toll 
business between his toll line from Dis- 
ney, Okla., and toll lines of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Simpkins owns and operates a 
telephone exchange at Disney and in 
conjunction with Guy Hall owns a toll 
line extending from Disney to Topsy, 
Okla., where it connects with a toll line 
owned by R. C. Simpkins, a brother of 
Troy Simpkins. The latter line extends 
from Topsy to Salina, Okla., and thence 
to Pryor, Okla. 

Troy Simpkins has an agreement with 
his brother to use the latter’s line. 
R. C. Simpkins owns the local exchange 
at Salina and the Southwestern Bell 
company owns the exchange at Pryor. 
The latter company also owns toll lines 
running through Salina, where con- 
nection is made with the Simpkins ex- 
change, and also owns toll lines con 
nected to the Pryor exchange. 

Mr. Simpkins and Mr. Hall, in their 
petition, contended that toll service 
would be improved if transferred 
through Pryor rather than Salina. The 
commission, in denying the Simpkins- 
Hall petition, declared that this service 
could be improved by correcting the 
difficulty in getting night calls through 
the Salina exchange owned by Simpkins 
and that there then would be no neces- 
sity to transfer through Pryor. 

vy 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

June 27: The request of the village 
board of Shiloh, St. Clair County, that 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
serve the community from its Belle- 
ville exchange was rejected by the com- 
mission. The commission held that a 
cost of $1,130 to the Bell company to 
serve eight customers was not within 
its price schedule and would be an in- 
vasion of the territory of the Smiley 
Brothers exchange. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

June 25: Applications filed by the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to file a schedule of rates for 
telephone service at Bevier, Callao and 
New Cambria, Macon County. 

June 27: Application filed by the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to file a schedule of rates for 
telephone service at Monticello. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

June 22: In the matter of deprecia- 
tion rate to be set up on the books of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for 1938, ordered that it be fixed at 
3.18 per cent; for Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and for Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., 3.50 per cent. 

June 24: Application of the Lincoln 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 


Vision 
of rules with respect to service fo 
employes, found reasonable and granted. 

June 24: Application of the Lineoly 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for revisioy 
of rates and rules relating to length of 
cords and other appliances, granted as 
asked. 

June 24: Application of Curtis Tele. 
phone Co., of Curtis, for authority to 
issue $3,475.34 of bonds to take yp 


short-term notes given in payment of 
telephone building recently purchased, 
filed by Secretary B. C. Berch. Assets 


are listed at $21,588, depreciati re- 
serve at $15,000 and it is stated that of 
the $10,000 authorized stock, only $2,200 
has been issued. 

July 14: Hearing on commission’s 
tentative order fixing the 1938 depre. 
ciation rate of the Northwestern Bel] 
Telephone Co. at 3.18 per cent. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June 20: Authority granted to the 
Mt. Vernon Telephone Corp. to file a 
new rate schedule for all exchanges 

June 20: Authority granted to the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to revise its 
base rate area boundaries for its Bed- 
ford exchange to include new develop- 
ments and to exclude certain undevel- 
oped territory. 

The company was also given author- 
ity to amend its toll route guide to 
change the toll station at Eureka to a 
subscriber station on the Gallipolis ex- 
change, and to change Long Bottom and 
Success from Coolville subscriber sta- 
tions to rate centers. 

June 20: Conditioned that resultant 
therefrom the applicant be released 
from all further indebtedness on ac- 
count of $2,950 unpaid balance of con- 
sideration for real estate at Greenfield 
and $19,200 advances from affiliated 
companies, the Greenfield Telephone Co. 
was authorized to issue and sell at pai 
$19,550 of 10-year 6 per cent notes. 

The company had asked to _ issue 
$20,400 of such notes to cover plant ad- 
ditions from April 1, 1928, to December 
31, 1937. 

June 22: Order issued refusing to 
reconsider the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
rate case settlement decision as _ re- 
quested by counsel representing a group 
of Cleveland labor union officials. 

June 23: Permission to file a new 
schedule for its Wickliffe exchange in 
Lake County was granted to the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. 

The new schedule extends to the 
south the base rate area and creates a 
new locality area in the territory north 
bordering Lake Erie wherein it will 
hereafter furnish, in addition to the 
standard rural line service, the estab- 
lished business individual, and business 
two-party, and residence individual and 
four-party service prevailing in the 
Wickliffe base rate area. 

June 24: Authority granted the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. to pub- 
lish, effective October 1, new classifica- 
tions, when its new automatic exchange 
at Marblehead will be put into service. 

June 29: Hearing on application of 
the United Telephone Co., of Bellefon- 
taine, for permission to issue and sell 
at par, $375,000 first mortgage 20-year 
bonds, the proceeds to be used to retire 
the company’s outstanding $295,000 
preferred stock and in lieu of $61,900 
such stock previously authorized but 
not issued to reimburse its treasury for 
uncapitalized capital expenditures. 
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Pennsylvania Public Utility 


Commission 

June 29: Further hearing in Phila- 
delphia before Chairman Driscoll and 
Comn oner Beamish in the commis- 
sjon’s quiry and investigation upon 
its own motion, of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania for the purpose of 
dete? ing whether or not the respon- 
dent c mpany has violated Section 408 
of the provisions of the public utility 
law. 

June 29: Further hearing in Harris- 


burg fore Commissioner Beamish on 


appli on of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Penns\ivania for approval of the con- 
struc 1, installation and operation of 
an addition and improvement to its ex- 
isting plant in the community known as 
Per} ille, Allegheny County, and of 
its contracting with Western Electric 
Co., Inc., an affiliated interest, for the 
purchase of certain equipment and fa- 
cilities necessary thereto. 


June 30: Further hearing in Harris- 
burg before Examiner Light on the 


complaint of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways against the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
3ell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
county of Cumberland, Harrisburg Gas 
Co., Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., River- 
ton Consolidated Water Co., Valley Rail- 
ways Co. and West Fairview. 


The complaint set forth the alleged 
dangerous and inadequate condition of 
crossing where State Highway Route 
No. 30, leading from Wormleysburg to 
and through the borough of West Fair- 
view, is crossed below and under the 
highway grade by two tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. near the in- 
tersection of West Street and State 
Highway Route No. 30 in the borough 
of West Fairview, Cumberland County. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

June 27: Hearing at the Oshkosh 
courthouse on application of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. for authority to 
buy and the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell certain 
telephone property to the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 

June 27: Hearing at the Oshkosh 
courthouse on application of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. for permission to 
apply its rates in force and effect in 
its Oshkosh territory to subscribers of 
the Winnebago County Telephone Co 
upon acquisition of the property of 
such company. 

July 6: Hearing in Madison in the 
investigation, on motion of the commis- 
sion, of the charges made for handset 
service by Class A, B, and C telephone 
companies, operating in Wisconsin 
(further hearing). 

July 7: Hearing in Madison in the 
state-wide investigation, on the commis- 





OBITUARIES 


G. T. 
the Central Group operating companies 
of General Telephone Corp., died in a 
Madison, Wis., on May 22 
following an operation for appendicitis. 


CORL, auditor of receipts, of 


hospital at 


Mr. Corl was born December 21, 1894, 
1 Pleasant Gap, Pa., and first became 
associated with the telephone industry 
in 1918 when he entered the employ of 
the Central Union Telephone Co., Chi- 
In 1922 he 
was transferred to the accounting de- 
partment of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and continued to serve that com- 
pany until 1927 when he resigned to 
accept a position as general auditor of 
the United Telephone Co. at Coldwater, 
Mic t 


ago, Ill., as an accountant. 


Coincident with the purchase of the 
United Telephone Co. by the Michigan 
Associated Telephone Co., Mr. Corl ac- 
cepted the position of division auditor 
receipts at Goshen, Ind., where he 


f 
| 


supervised the revenue accounting for 
three of the operating subsidiaries of 
General Telephone Corp. On August 
1, 1937, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of auditor of receipts of all of the 
Central Group companies and was serv- 
ing in that capacity when he died. 

Mr. Corl was well known in Michi- 
gan and Indiana where he gave untir- 
ingly of his efforts in the solution of 
many toll and exchange accounting 
problems. In the short time he was sta- 


tioned in Madison, Wis., he gained the 
friendship and respect of all those with 
whom he came in contact. 

He was a member of The American 
Museum of Natural History, American 
Nature Rotary 
tional, and Elks. Survivors, besides the 


Association, Interna- 
widow, are a son, Robert J., Chicago; 
two daughters, Margaret, Madison, 
Wis., and Mrs. John I. Fudenski, Sacra- 
mento, California; the parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Corl, Chicago; a brother, 
Carl, Chicago; and three sisters, Mrs. 
Fred Dillon and Mrs. John Sipple, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Perry Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Il. 
v 

HUGH LaMASTER, age 68, who for 
18 years was attorney for the Nebraksa 
State 
denly last week at his home in Lincoln 


Railway Commission, died sud- 
from an attack of angina pectoris. Mr. 
widely known in Ne- 
braska in the field of telephone man- 


LaMaster was 


agement, and the helpful attitude he 
assumed toward the problems of the 
industry contributed to the 
relations 
commission for a number of years. He 
was a native born Nebraskan, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Nebraska and 
of Columbia University. Since his re- 
tirement from public service four years 
ago he had been in active practice in 
Lincoln, Neb. 


peaceful 


between operators and the 
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sion’s own motion, of the rates, rules, 
service, practices and activities of Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. (handset rates). 

July 7: Hearing in Madison, on the 
complaint of Louis Podell et al., against 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. (handset 
rates). 

July 9: Hearing in Madison in the 
investigation, on motion of commission, 
of rules for extension of service and 
line facilities at the exchanges of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. (further 
rehearing). 

July 11: Hearing in Madison in the 
investigation, on motion of commission, 
of the public convenience and necessity 
required in the requested extension of 
service of the Equity Telephone Co. in 
the village of Frederic (rehearing). 

July 11: Rehearing in Madison on 


alleged refusal of the Equity Telephone 
Co. to extend its lines to serve the Fred- 
eric Pharmacy in the village of Frederic. 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
MAL AUR We. 
PA. 


PHILADELPH 


TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. 
135 S. SECOND ST. 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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